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politicians in Oklahoma than in Illinois, 
Left alone 
by the demagogues, and having the facts 


for the contrast is striking. 


before them, there is no doubt the peo- 


ple will favor fair rates for utility ser- 


vice. 
The Illinois commission believes that, 
for it also has been urged by many 


business associations to relieve the utili- 
ties with adequate rates. It is the poii- 
tical war plots that throw sand in the 
gear-box. 

* K * * 
Independent telephone men can derive 


considerable satisfaction from the pro- 


ceedings of the Indiana Public Service 
Commission in its dismissal of the peti- 
tion of the Indiana Bell Telephone Co. 
for higher rates. Facts submitted during 


the three days’ hearing showed that many 
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Independent companies in the state are 
giving good service and showing profits 
on much lower rates than the Bell cor- 
poration asked, because of more efficient. 
economical management. 

The suggestion was made that the Beil 
might with profit investigate and pattern 
after the Independent methods of opera- 
tion. For a long time it has been com- 
mon knowledge that the local ownership 
and management which characterize In 
dependent telephone properties produce 
better results than the huge, unwieldly 
Bell organization can possibly furnish, but 
it is distinctly gratifying to note the con- 
erete evidence of this fact as supplie:l 
by the Indiana case. 

Apparently the Indiana Bell (which ts 
the old Central 


state) realized it was “in wrong” for it 


Union in the Hoosier 
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moved to withdraw its petition for 90 
days, in which time it will endeavor to 
prove its good faith to the public. 
Evidence was submitted that the com- 
pany had purposely allowed its service to 
obtain advanced 


run down in order to 


rates. This was denied, but the Bell offi- 
cials asked that the application be heid 
in abeyance until an effort could be made 


to restore public confidence. 


All telephone men will agree with 
TELEPHONY’S opinion that efficient eco- 
nomical management of Independent 


properties should not be made the basis 


for holding rates down too low, but 


should be rewarded by a willingness io 


give liberal compensation to those that 


can thus deliver the goods. Indiana In- 
dependents should be proud of the compli- 


ment paid by their state commission. 


Engineer Analyzes Labor Problem 


Important Question Discussed from Engineering Viewpoint—Wages of Labor 
» and Various Concessions Due to Law of Supply and Demand Rather than Labor 
Union Influence—Address Delivered at Annual Convention of A. I. E. E. 


By Calvert Townley, 


President, American Institute of Electrical Engineers 


One of the most important problems 
which the American people now have to 
solve is that of the relations between the 
employer and the employe ciasses, gen- 
erally referred to as capital and labor. A 
large measure of our national success 
will depend upon this solution and, as 
engineers are even more directly affected 
by, and therefore more intimately con- 
nected with, industrial prosperity thao 
are the other professions, for example, of 
law, medicine and theology, it is more 
obviously their duty to assist in the solu- 
tion of the problem as much as they can. 

Although this subject has been volum- 
inously discussed by numberless people 
for a long time, it has usually been treat- 
ed from the standpoint of what ought to 
be—according to the views of one or the 
other of the interested parties. Ques- 
tions of justice and injustice, legality, the 
so-called “rights” of labor and the “pro- 
tection” of capital, of expediency, are 
brought in. 

There is one angle from which—so far 
as I know—it has not been treated, name- 
ly from the standpoint of what is in- 
stead of what ought to be, that is to say, 
from the engineering standpoint, one of 
fact, human nature and of economic laws 
as contrasted with the laws enacted by 
man. It, therefore, may be now oppor- 
tune, to offer a contribution from this 
viewpoint, with the belief that the direc- 
tion of the attention of the members of 
our organization to the fundamentals of 





sO important a question may serve to 
clear away some of the fog which always 
seem to becloud the view. 

To begin with, the first law of nature 
is self-preservation. It is manifested in 
its highest form as patriotism—in its low- 
est as sordid greed. Between these two 
extremes appear all forms of selfishness, 
many of them by no means blameworthy, 





“A bettering of conditions may be af- 
fected by a decrease in the demand for 
products, or an increase in the supply 
of labor. Already there is a marked 
reduction in the sales of certain prod- 
ucts resulting from an unwillingness 
or the inability of many people to pay 


the exorbitant prices asked.” 





others under control or not infrequently 
dormant but nevertheless certain to mani- 
fest themselves when circumstances com- 
pel. For example, selfishness is the actu- 
ating motive in barter. 

It leads the seller to try to sell at the 
highest price, and the buyer to try to buy 
at the lowest. Barter and trade art at the 
foundation of industry and having always 
been recognized as essential to prosper- 
ity, have been encouraged and protected. 
This form of selfishness has acquired 
great respectability, but while the prac- 
tice of matching wits in trade is sup- 


ported by the people of all lands, the 
sanctity of contract is also fundamental, i. 
e., that form of selfishness which leads 
to the violation of an agreement once 
made is everywhere decried and con- 
demned. 

It has been demonstrated that selfish 
human nature will assert itself and that 
good faith cannot be relied upon, there- 
fore recourse has been had to another 
powerful trait—fear. The exercise of the 
police power, with its penalties for trans- 
gression, is based on fear of the con- 
sequences. 

The ideal condition for barter is where 
both parties are absolutely free agents 
and neither, therefore, under duress. Al- 
though such a certain condition is seldom 
realized, when the duress becomes so ex- 
treme as to constitute oppression, the des- 
peration of the oppressed may be counted 
upon to devise resistance. Just as surely 
as political oppression has throughout all 
history led to political revolution, so has 
commercial oppression caused commercial 
revolution. 

Too great power—if continued long 
enough—will always be abused, and just 
as such power in government becomes 
tyranny, similarly too great advantage in 
barter begets commercial robbery. These 
statements sound like platitudes and I 
should hestitate to repeat them were it 
not for the fact that they not only bear 
directly on the present situation between 
labor, capital and the public but seem cto 
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frequently 
Please remember that I am not blaminz 
or praising any one. 
cite cold facts and to call things by their 
right names. 


be so forgotten or ignored. 


I am trying to re- 


In the time-honored barter between em- 
ployer and employe, the employer form- 
erly held the strategic position. If he re- 
fused to pay the wages demanded by any 
individual, there was usually someone else 
willing to accept a lower rate and the un- 
employed one not being mobile and usu- 
ally having to work to live, was soon 
forced to yield. 

As business concerns grew larger, this 
advantage naturally increased and just 
as naturally the employers’ power was 
3ve and bye the resulting oppres 
sion became sufficiently acute to provoke 
geueral resistance and the labor union 
came into being. Workmen banded to- 
gether to eliminate competition 
themselves. 

It should be noted that the establish- 
ment of unions did not suspend the op- 
eration of the law of supply and demand, 
rather did it allow that law freer play by 
counter-balancing the power of the union 
against the previous strategic advantage 
of the employer. The effect was gener- 
ally beneficial because it corrected an 
evil, and the general public, while not 
particularly interested, looked on approv- 
ingly. 

But early in their history, the unions 
made a serious although not a surprising 
blunder. They set up a system of con- 
tracts between employer and employe and, 
because they could escape doing so, pro- 
vided no means by which the workmea 
could be penalized for violation—except 
by the union itself. This flagrant flout- 
ing of a fundamental did not for a time 
have any serious effect, but the blunder 
once made, was never thereafter cor- 
rected—and it is probable that even to- 
day it would be difficult to find a labor 
leader who could be made to see the se- 
riousness of this mistake much less to en- 
deavor to rectify it. 


abused. 


among 


I pass quickly over a long period of 
years after the first organization of 
unions during which unionism had _ its 
ups and downs and came to be regarded, 
if not with equanimity, at least with tol- 
erance by the employer class, and come to 
the recent period of the World War. 
Here an entirely new condition was 
created—an imperative demand for men 
came up almost over night. It simply 
had to be satisfied at no matter what 
price. At the same time not only was 
the supply diminished by those required 
for the armed forces but immigration 
stopped as well. 

The effect on the price of labor was 
axiomatic—it rose, The unions being the 
vehicles through which the demands of 


many classes of workmen could most 
readily be expressed, at once became 
active. The law of supply and demand 
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was fighting on their side—and they made 


the most of it. Wages and prices rose to 
hitherto unheard of figures. 

Labor had too much power; their de 
mands had to be met whether or no and, 
of course, they abused the!r power. Then 
the unions made another mistake. They 
successes io 


credited too much of their 





“Whether or not an aroused public 
does curb union domination, the pres- 
ent high wage era will not be radically 
affected. That is a condition controlled 
not by the unions at all but by the law 
of supply and demand. 

“Even the complete abolition of the 
unions, while it might check further 
wage increases and perhaps bring about 
some recessions, and while it would re- 
duce living costs somewhat by cutting 
out interruptions and tend to increase 
production, would not itself either in- 
crease the supply of workmen available 
nor decrease the demand for their serv- 
ices.” 





their organization and failed to appre- 
ciate the part played by the law of sup- 
ply and demand; also they underestimated 
the power of resistance which would be 
engendered by oppression. 

In their turn they became the oppres- 
sors—insistent, arrogant. Where their 
principle weapon—the strike—was not 
effective as against the employer class in 
one industry, they enlisted the workmen 
in other industries, who had no grievance, 
in sympathetic strikes. They asserted 
their power to dominate the public con- 
venience, safety, and health in order to 
coerce their opponents into submission to 
their will. Were it I could 
recite many specific instances to prove this 
fact but I assume it to be so generally 
known and accepted that a recital would 
be superfluous. 

This is the condition today and is one 
which has caused much grave concern and 
has produced many ideas. We 
hear that a new order of things has come 
to pass; that the “rights” of labor must 
now be respected; that the workman will 
hereafter have a greater share of the 
products of his toil; that he must share 
in the management of industry and have 
a recognized place in government and the 
like. To my mind the facts warrant none 
of these assumptions. 

There is no new order; economic laws 
are the same as they always have been. 
They are as ruthless and as inexorable 
as are the laws of physics. Neither has 
human nature changed. The unions are 
in the saddle but, to use a hunting ex- 
pression, they are riding for a fall. Please 
let me remind you again that I am not 
blaming the unions or any one else. [| 


necessary 


strange 
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am trying to confine myself to statements. 
of iact and to 
thereon according to 

training of the engineer. 
alyze the fundamentals. 


logical opinions based 
the 


Suppose we an- 


precept and 


In our system of government where 

vote 
counted, and with our multitude of news- 
papers informing everybody what is go- 
ing on, there is little chance that a con- 
dition can arise that of 


or of Russia, or even of Germany. Fur- 


every man can vote and have his 


such as China, 
ther, while we talk a great deal of poli- 
ticians and parties, we know that on any 
really vital question the people are going 
to make up their minds themselves and 
will elect men who will the 
wishes of the majority. In other words, 


carry out 


the great majority rules. 


rhe workmen in labor 
unions is variously estimated to be from 


number ot 


10 to 40 per cent of the men employed 
in trades where there are unions. These 
hgures represent the extreme claims of 
the contending parties. We shall prob- 
ably not be far wrong if we take a com- 
promise figure of say 20 cent. In 
the largest class of all, the farmer, there 
are no unions and similarly none in many 
other consider the 
total voting strength of the country, the 


percentage of men in unions is certainly 


per 


vocations; so if we 


not over 10 per cent and probably not 
over 5 per cent. 

Of this small proportion, a few are the 
leaders, a larger number enthusiastic fol- 
lowers and the great majority largely gov- 
erned by conditions. By that I mean they 
are loval unionists when the union is suc- 
ceeding but desert on small provocation 
when it 
viously 


is defeated. This is almost ob- 
true the are 
banded together to accomplish selfish pur- 
pose and no other. The individual work- 
man cares no more for his fellow as a 
class than does the employer. 

It follows, therefore, that a union must 


because workmen 


continue to succeed or it will disintegrate 
and disappear. The history of the last 
30 years has recorded many once powerful 
unions, even the names of which are now 
almost forgotten. The “Knights of Labor” 
and “The Amalgamated Association of 
Iron and Steel Workers” are 
amples which illustrate this point. 


two ex- 

The strength of organization contend- 
ing against the mob is very great and it 
is probably true that so small a propor- 


- tion of 10 per cent, or even 5, would pre- 


vail under these conditions. That, in fact, 
is the situation confronting the nation to- 
day. This small percentage, 
supported by the 
law of supply and demand, has pre- 
vailed, but, looking into the future, 
it seems clear that there is only need- 
ed a sufficient incentive to induce the 
unorganized 95 per cent, or even a small 
part of them, to get together in oppositior 
to the 5 per cent in order that the latter 
may be overwhelmed. 


organized 
the operation of 
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This incentive has been, or will be, 
furnished by union oppression. I say “has 
been or will be” because the abuse of too 
great power always grows. Therefore, it 
the unions shall still continue to gain 
their ends, even in the face of their pres- 
ent insolence and ruthless disregard of 
others, their arrogance and self-confidence 
born of such success will inevitably lead 
them on to acts of greater and yet great- 
er oppression until they force their op- 
ponents to combine against them for de- 
fense or even for self-preservation. 

The moneyed class never has had and 
probably never will have much sympathy 
or co-operation from the general public 
for the very obvious reason that the gen- 
eral public is jealous of them. Sympathy 
goes naturally to those who are worse off. 
The moneyed class, being better off, then 
the great majority comes in for sympathy 
with a minus sign—that is, jealousy. 

An incentive which will induce the pub- 
lic to oppose the unions can, therefore, be 
sufficient only when the reason is strong 

‘enough to overcome this jealousy. That 
reason becomes sufficiens when the need 
for self-preservation is made clearly ap- 
parent. 3 

Already there are indications that the 
people wili not much longer submit to 
domination by the unions. The governor 
of Massachusetts defied them, was short- 
ly thereafter re-elected by an abnormally 
large majority, and has now been nom- 
inated on the Republican national tickct 
for vice-president, which latter distinction 
it is safe to say he owes almost entirely 
to this incident. The state of Kansas has 
enacted a law to curb union interference 
with the peace and comfort of her citizens 
and her governor has become a popular 
national figure in consequence. 

The temper of much of the daily press 
has changed. Where formerly there was 
much said about the so-called “living 
wage” and “capitalistic greed,” there 
now appear articles about “the viciows 
cycle of mounting wages and costs,” “loaf- 
ing on the job” and the “need to teach 
the people thrift and economy.” 

These and other signs are merely symp- 





“There is no new order; economic 
laws are the same as they always have 
been. They are as ruthless and as in- 
exorable as are the laws of physics. 
Neither has human nature changed. 
The unions are in the saddle but, to use 
a hunting expression, they are riding 
for a fall.” 





toms of the incentive to resistance that 
may be expected to be superinduced by 
oppression. The aroused public would not 
be just to the unions and an attack once 
thoroughly launched might be expected 
to go further than it should. However Il 
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am not here discussing justice, or how 
either party should behave, but rather 
what they have done in the past and, 
under the pressure of human nature and 
economic laws, most certainly will do in 
the future. 

Whether or not an aroused public does 
curb union domination, the present higit 
wage era will not be radically affected. 
That is a condition controlled not by the 
unions at all but by the law of supply and 
demand. 

Even the complete abolition of the 
unions, while it might check further wage 
increases and perhaps bring about some 
recessions, and while it would reduce liv- 
ing costs somewhat by cutting out inter- 
ruptions and tend to increase production, 
would not itself either increase the supply 
of workmen available nor decrease the de- 
mand for their services. 

Indeed, while I have discussed the fun- 
damentals of barter between the employer 
and the employe and have endeavored to 
show the natural reactions resulting from 
barter with either party under duress, it 
is not all certain that conditions will be- 
come so extreme as to bring about the re- 
action described. ‘That is to say, instead 
of the abuse of power by the unions be- 
ing curbed by the organized opposition of 
other classes of our people, it may be re- 
duced or even thwarted by the operation 
of the law of supply and demand. 

Lest I may be misunderstood I might 
here state that because I have been con- 
fining myself to a discussion of the rela- 
tions between the employer and the em- 
ploye and have had much to say about 
the employe’s abnormally high wages, I 
do not want to be understood as giving 
that condition as the only cause of the 
prevailing high prices. Advantage has 
very generally been taken of the oppor- 
tunity to increase profits by those who 
had wares to market; which is only an- 
other way of saying again that selfish- 
ness is a universal trait of which no class 
or classes has a monopoly. 


A bettering of conditions may be affect- 
ed by a decrease in the demand for prod- 
ucts, or an increase in the supply of labor. 
Already there is a marked reduction in 
the sales of certain products resulting 
from an unwillingness or the inability 
of many people to pay the exorbitant 
prices asked. 


Government reports of falling exports 
indicate that the expected lessening of 
the foreign market for our high-priced 
products is approaching and it is not at 
all unlikely that this may be followed by 
heavy increases in our imports which will 
displace American-made goods. This re- 
sult may come about both because foreign 
nations are getting into their stride of 
production again and because the high 
prices prevailing here have naturally cre- 
ated an attractive market. A combina- 
tion of these and other conditions will re- 
duce the demand for our products and 
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consequently for the workmen to produce 
them. 

The immigration authorities of the Por 
of New York report their facilities over- 
taxed to handle the large numbers com- 
ing to our shores, and say that even those 





“Already there are indications that 
the people will not much longer submit 
The gov- 
ernor of Massachusetts defied them, 


to domination by the unions. 


was shortly thereafter re-elected by an 
abnormally large majority, and has 
now been nominated on the Republican 
national ticket for vice-president, which 
latter distinction it is safe to say he 
owes almost entirely to this incident.” 





numbers would be far larger if there were 
only more ships to carry the people who 
want to come. It is naturai to suppose 
that as the heavy burdens of after-wai 
taxation are brought home to the foreign 
people, an increasing percentage will seek 
to escape them by coming here to live, and 
also that the gradual restoration of trans- 
Atlantic shipping to its normal schedules 
will afford the greater facilities thus de- 
manded. 

This augmentation of population—large- 
ly workmen, of course—will swell our 
supply and likewise tend to correct any 
shortage that may exist. 

If my analysis of the facts is correct, 
it is clear that the present domination by 
organized labor is temporary and also 
that the era of high prices will pass. 
Therefore, no material permanent change 
in either our social order or in our in- 
dustrial structure is to be anticipated. In 
the contest between brains and brawn— 
waged since the world began—brains have 
always won and brains always will. 

Free play for the natural forces of 
trade may be counted upon to exercise a 
beneficent influence and they should be 
hampered and interfered with by govern- 
ment restrictions as little as possible. 

We cannot, of course, determine froin 
history. or from any facts at hand, how 
long a time it will take for conditions to 
become normal again, but what we need 
now is clear thinking, courage and pa- 
tience. 





Lincoln Company Acquires Guide 
Rock Properties. 

The Lincoln (Neb.) Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. has recently added to its sys- 
tem, by purchase, the properties of the 
Guide Rock Telephone Co. This makes 
a total of 11 exchanges now operated by 
the Lincoln company. 

The Guide Rock company operated a to- 
tal of 272 stations, and was owned by a 
dozen residents. It had total revenues 


last year of $3,360, a capital stock of $7,- 
700 and total assets of $8,150. 











Use Pictures in Your Advertising 


Value of Local Pictures in Telephone Advertising, Pictures Making a More 
Vivid and Lasting Appeal Than Reading Matter—Use Your Camera to 
Educate the Public in Regard to Your Business, its Difficulties and Problems 


People nowadays respond more readily 
to pictures than they do to straight read- 
ing matter. They pay more money for 
pictures than they do for reading matter. 
They spend millions for motion pictures 
and they spend tens of thousands more 
for illustrated magazines than they do un- 
illustrated publications. “Art” in 
fapers is one of the most effective and 
most important methods of building up 
circulations for the papers. 

It is because of this great response of 
people to the pictured appeal that the use 
of local pictures in the telephone com- 
pany’s advertising is so very important. 

Generally when a telephone company 
advertises it is with the definite purpose 
of telling why delays in service have oc- 
curred, why higher rates are necessary, 
why girls seeking employment will find 
the telephone company a good place to 
work and how subscribers can aid the 
company in rendering the best possible 
service. 

It is seldom nowadays that a telephone 
company has to use advertising for the 
purpose of getting more subscribers. 
More often is it necessary to resort to 
advertising to tell why it is impossible to 
handle all the desired installations as 
quickly as the new customers would wish. 

Now this sort of advertising the tele- 
phone companies do is about the hardest 
of all advertising to “get across.” Peo- 
ple do not respond very quickly to sug- 
gestions as to how their help is necessary 
in enabling a public utility corporation to 
render better service. And when they see 
an announcement by a telephone com- 
pany saying that because a storm has 
broken lines and done other things to the 
company’s property the service in certain 
sections will be bad for a time, they are 
more apt to feel resentful than they are 
to sympathize with the company in its 
trouble. 

It is right here that the camera which 
is used for the purpose of taking pictures 
which will demonstrate the company’s 
point, can be so very effective. 

Does the company find it necessary to 
advertise that because of a storm the sub- 
scribers in the Bloomingdale section of 
the city must be patient while the damage 
is repaired and the normal condition of 
the lines restored? If it does, why not 
take a photograph of some of the storm 
damage, showing broken wires, over- 
turned poles and repairmen at work, in- 
stead of merely telling about it? 

Certainly the public will be much more 


news- 


By Frank H. Williams 


interested in a picture of the trouble than 
in any printed description of it and cer- 
tainly the picture will impress the public 
very vividly with the extent of the dam- 
age and the amount of work that will be 
necessary in the making of repairs. 

Is the company advertising for more 
employes? If so, why not run pictures 
of the rest room, the girls at work in the 
exchange and the training department in 
which the girls are taught their work 
and paid while they are being taught ? 

Such pictures would attract much more 


attention than would any mere _ printed 





ADVERTISING AND CHAR- 
ACTER. 

You can believe in the charac- 
ter of any establishment that reg- 
ularly spends money to create 
confidence. Advertising doesn’t 
and it’s 
cheaper to be honest than to pay 
for unprofitable advertising. Ad- 


ay if it isn’t honest; 
pay 


vertising is protection, identifica- 
tion, warranty of quality and of 
value. No merchant calls atten- 
tion to himself if he isn’t pre- 
pared to profit by examination of 


his wares.—Herbert Kaufman. 











announcements to the same effect and 
certainly such pictures would make a 
much more vivid, vital and lasting im- 
pression upon the girls than would almost 
any amount of description telling them 
what the company would do for them and 
what they were expected to do for the 
company. 

Are greater rates absolutely necessary ? 
Surely there is some way in which the 
necessity can be visualized for the benefit 
of scoffing subscribers. How about pre- 
paring a comparison of labor costs and 
presenting this comparison in the form 
of a photograph of the printed form or 
report blank upon which the comparison 
has been made? And why not show by 
photographs just how much wire a dollar 
bill will buy now compared with what it 
would buy five years ago? 

The more a telephone company 
local pictures in getting over its points in 
its advertising matter, the more effective 
that advertising will be. 
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uses 


that the 
must be 


lor instange,. seppose 
pany that 
educated as to the 
is up to the subscribers to aid the com 


com- 
decides subscribers 
methods in which it 
pany in the rendering of good service. 

Many subscribers are unable to realize 
just how complicated a board becomes 
under the stress of a big rush of busi- 
ness and how this rush of business makes 
it well nigh impossible for an operator 
with the speed at 
like. 


to answer all calls 
which the 


Why not have a picture taken of a con- 


subscribers would 
gested board and run it in an advertise 
ment calling the attention of subscribers 
to the fact that when there is a delay in 
getting “Central” there 
good reason for the delay. 

Many subscribers, too, feel that the op- 


may be a very 


erators spend a large part of their time 
gossiping over the wires with friends in- 
stead of attending strictly to business. 
Isn't there a here for a_ photo- 
graph which will go much farther toward 
this 


chance 
bringing the impossibility of situa- 
tion home to subscribers than would al- 
most any amount of mere printed mat- 
ter? Why not show pictures of the ex- 
change with the supervisors at work and 
with the place throbbing under the mo- 
mentum of a busy day? 

Some subscribers still feel that 
they get a busy signal it simply means 


when 


that “Central” doesn’t feel like giving 
them the number they have asked for. 
Scme subscribers still maintain that a 


busy signal means simply that “Central” 
is too lazy to get them what they want, 
that “Central” is trying to get out of do- 
ing her work by switching on the busy 
signal. 

These subscribers do not 
2lize that when they don’t get the number 
at the first instance that they always try 
egain and still again and that, in this way, 
more work is made for the operator. 

Why not demonstrate in photographs 
Show the operator 


seem to re 


just how this works? 
taking a call. Show the operator mak- 
ing a connection. Then that the 
connection was busy and show the same 
call coming to the operator again 
again until the connection is finally se- 
cured. This can be very easily done by a 
series of four or five photographs. 
The camera can play a very importan‘ 
and a very successful part in the tele 
phone company’s advertising. It can I< 
so important and successful because, as 


state 


and 


has been stated before, people rise to the 
pictured appeal much more easily and re- 
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sponsively than they do to almost any 
other kind of an appeal. Folks like pic- 
tures because they show them just how 
things are. Pictures, as a general thing, 
don’t lie and for this reason people have 
more confidence in them than they do in 
the printed word. 


Furthermore, pictures are more inter- 


esting, as a general thing, than the 
printed advertisement. That’s why at 
least half the space in all the national 


advertising is occupied by illustrations. 
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k:veryone likes to look at pictures and, 
consequently, a picture in a telephone ad- 
vertisement will immediately attract and 
hold attention where folks would simply 
pass by the ordinary ad without a second 
glance. 

When a telephone company uses pic- 
tures to get over its ads to-the public 
it is following the line of least resistance 
—it is making its advertising coincide 
with the trend of the times. It is making 
people want to see what the ad is about. 
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It is making people want to look at the 
ad because it is interesting and entertain- 
ing. 

And, by giving a lot of inside informa- 
tion about the company’s operations the 
company will, in this, way, increase its 
piestige and smooth out many of the ob- 
jections which wrathful subscribers raise 
against it. 

Try a localized the 
company’s next advertising and see what 


news picture in 


a big impression it makes upon the public. 


From Manual to Automatic Switching 


General Principles Governing Automatic Switching Equipment in Conversion of 
Metropolitan, Networks—Extract from Paper Presented Before Telephone, Tele- 
graph and Radio Section of Western Society of Engineers—Final Installment 


Rather than describe in detail the tran- 
sition in a large network, which wouid 
of necessity change for each particular 
case, a few points in regard to trunk 
grouping between offices wil! be .explain- 
ed. In case only a few trunks are re- 
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10 4.13 0.413 2.96 0.296 
20 8.9 0.445 7.03 0.352 
25 12.0 0.480 9.77 0.391 
50 28.8 0.566 25.15 0.500 
75 46.7 0.623 41.82 0.557 
100 65.1 0.651 59.40 0.594 
150 102.8 0.685 95.60 0.636 
200 140.9 0.704 132.60 0.663 
250 181.0 0.724 170.00 0.680 
500 379.0 0.758 365.00 0.730 











Table No. 1. Busy-Hour Average Calls. 


quired between two offices under consid- 
eration, the trunks are taken directly 
from the banks of the selectors in one 
office and through impulse repeaters to 
the incoming switches in the distant of- 
fice. 

Such trunks work in groups of ten or 
less. However, if the trunking require- 
ments are fairly heavy, it is possible to 
effect a, saving in equipment and conduc- 
tors by introducing secondary line 
switches between the banks of the selec- 
tors and repeaters. If plunger type 
outgoing secondary line swiccies with ten 
outlets are used, theoretic groups up to 
100 can be obtained, while if rotary out- 
going secondary line switches with 2° 
outlets are used, theoretic groups up to 
250 can be obtained. 

Various studies have been made to de- 
termine the number of outlets which, for 
any given amount of traffic, will incur 
the least annual charge. The studies 
show that the most economical arrange- 


By Fred L. Baer 


ment consists in allowing the searching 
elements to hunt in a field of 22 outlets, 
and that, if greater efficiency is required, 
it should be obtained by means of auxil- 
jary apparatus. 

In other words, if the effectiveness of 
a large group is desired, it would be 
more economical to allow the mechanism 
to search a small field of, say, ten trunks, 
and select a secondary line switch, which 
in turn takes one of a number of trunks, 
rather than have a mechanism capable 
of searching the entire field of trunks, 
which, it is quite likely, would be consid- 
erably more expensive than the present 
type of equipment. 

The busy-hour average calls per group 
for various sized groups with a loss of 1 
to 100 and 1 to 1,000, respectively, to- 
gether with corresponding average oc- 
cupancy per trunk, are shown in Table 
No. 1. 

This table takes into consideration the 
fact that a large group reached through 
auxiliary equipment, while least expen- 
sive, is not quite as efficient in number of 


cable wires, as if the entire field of 
trunks appeared before each searching 


mechanism, as for instance, 100 trunks 
reached through 10 primary and 10 sec- 
ondary outlets, while they may have a 
theoretic capacity of 100 trunks, wouid 
have the effectiveness of, say, a group 
of 85. 

Assume a case where 5) trunks 
would be required if working with a loss 
of 1 in 100 in one group. Then from 
the values given in the table, we can 
readily determine that the number of 
trunks required if working in groups of 
other sizes would be as indicated in Table 
No. 2. 

Consider for the time being a_ trunk 
circuit made up of a repeater, a two- 
mile cable circuit, and an incominug se- 


lector and take the annuai charge of 


such a circuit at a conservative figure of 


$27. If the trunks are in groups of 500 
instead of groups of see from 
Table No. 2 that there would be a sav- 
ing of 23 trunks, representing an annual 
saving of $621. 

In order to show a saving, we would 
have to assume that the equipment for 
operating in groups of 500 is no more 
expensive than the equipment for oper- 
ating in groups of 250. lf this is not 
true, we would not be justified in in- 
curring very much of an additional an- 
nual charge before the already small an- 
nual saving would be wiped out. 

On the other hand, the saving of 394 
trunks by working in groups of 250 in- 
stead of groups of 10, would represent an 
annual saving of $10,638; whereas, work- 
ing in groups of 250 instead of groups 
of 100 would save 59 trunks, at an an- 
nual charge of $1,593. 

It would be 


250, we 


very seldom that more 
than 200 trunks would be required to 
handle the traffic irom one 10,000-line 
office to another of similar size, even 


with a high community of interest fa 














Trunks Trunks 

Required, Required, 

Size Loss 1 Loss 1 

Group. in 100 in 1,000 
500 500 519 
250 523 557 
100 58? 638 
50 670 758 
25 789 970 
20) R50 1,076 
10 917 1,285 

Table No. 2. Trunks Required for Various 


Sized Groups. 


tor. The only time that extremely large 
groups would come into play might be in 
trunking from one office having two or 
three 10,000 units to another similar of- 
fice with a very high community of in- 
terest factor. 
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B, where the trafic from B to C and PP) 
joins the traffic from .1 for the respect- ~ 





— Ser : ~ ; tear 
Of; aw —— Call a ive offices, as would be done in a district 
ao cC—-—— Oo g « si . ~: » 
From to Calis. Time. Hours. Required. scheme. See Fig. 3. 
A 3 3.364 110 102.8 1 It should be noted that each inter-of- 
al ( 1,528 110 16.4 ‘) fice trunk circuit consists of an impuls« 
A D 360 120 12. 25 eee : . 
: C 2» 130 110 651 100) repeater at the outgoing end in one of 
3 2 1: 5. ; ° 
> D gH) 120 IRR Ww hee connected by means of a cable pair 
'o an incoming selector at the other end. 
For the purpose of comparison, we 
Table No. 3. Representative Busy-Hour Traffic With Direct Trunking. may take the annual charges on th 





equipment associated with an inter-office 
trunk as $15, a conservative figure, and 
Busy Seconds the annual charges on the cable pair as 


_ re Oe ———— Hour Holding Call Trunks $ for pair mile. On this ‘asis, the fig 
From to Calls. rime. llours Required. d "ees = 
| BCD 2959 110 160.2 Do} ures for the direct trunking plan are 
AB Cc 3.658 110 111.8 162 shown in Table No. 5 and for the dis- 
AB D 1,220 120 40.7 Gs trict plan in Table No. 6. 








lor this particular case, it appears 





that there is no real economy in the dis 


Table No. 4. Representative Busy-Hour Traffic Data With District Trunking. trict plan While this may be true in 


The generally recognized greater ef- 
ficiency per trunk in large groups tempts 
one to combine the traffic from one oi- 
tice with that from several other offices 
and to route it by way of a distributing 





DIRECT TRUNKING 








office rather than direct to each office. = 1908 B73 Teun 
This is known as the district or “zone- = 





trunking” plan, as against the “direct 
trunking” plan. One may easily be in- 
fluenced by the supposed saying in cable 
pairs without due regard to the increased 
cost of the trunking equipment. 








By way of explanation, let us assume Fig. 2. Illustration of the Direct Trunking flan. ° 
four offices, A, B, C and D, as part of a 
network, and the distance from A to B 
as four miles, and from A to C and D 
by way of B as eight miles. We may 
assume a representative traffic for the 
busy hour as shown in Table No. 3. See 
Fig. 2. The figures in the last column 
were derived from Table No. | and rep 
resent the number of direct trunks re- 
quired for traffic in one direction be- 
tween the offices. 

Table No. 4 shows the traffic from A 
to B, C and PD, combined and carried to Fig. 3. Illustration of the District Trunking Plan. 





DISTRICT TRUNKING. 
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general, still there are cases where the 
district plan may be the more economi- 
From to Required. Miles. Equipment. Cable. Total acl office to the district or distributing 
A B 150 600 $2 250 $3,600 $5,850 ofhcee is great. 
A ( 75 G00) 1,125 3,600 1724 Aside from the questions of cost just 
A D = = “ee yes oes considered, the direct trunking plan has 
° . ‘-: 200 T50) 1.200 1950 certain advantages in a six-digit mixed 
cmeane Sedu ncaa -_ a system which may be briefly summarized 
4) 2 O00) $6,000 $12,000 $18,000 as follows: 
First: The district plan necessitates 
Table No. 5. Cost Figures for Direct Trunking Plan. that the lirst digit for all offices in the 
district be the same, and accordingly, 
i the choice of office names is restricted. 
| Annual Annual Annual This is not necessary with the direct 
-—Office—- Trunks Pair ' Charge Charge Charge trunking plan. 
— bas yaa — oo sae — Second: In the direct trunking plan. 
AB C 162 648 *9"430) 3'8R8 "6.318 each automatic office has the same ele- 
AB D 68 272 1,020 1,632 2,652 ments of equipment, and it is compara- 
ana a 1% eal tively simple to make the layout for the 
1,812 $6,799 $10,872 $11,664 ultimate period, whereas with the dis- 
trict plan, the ultimate for the entire 


Table No. 6. Cost Figures for District Trunking Plan. district must be considered in making 
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Fig. 4. Diagram of Automatic to Manual Connections with Jack-Ended Trunk. 
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Manual to Automatic: The “A” op- 
erator handles the call the same as dur- 
ing the first period, but the sending po- 
sitions may be equipped with key send- 
ers instead oi dials, to increase the op- 
erating efficiency. See Fig. 6. 

Third Period: Automatic to Manu- 
al: The automatic subscriber may be in- 
structed to dial all numbers as listed m 
the directory, with the first two letters 
of the office name and the four signili- 
cant figures of the number. In the man 
ual office, the call will be set up on an 
indicator before an operator or on final 





the layout for the distributing office. It 
may happen that a manual office would be 
the logical distributing center, whereas 
other considerations might make it ad- 
visable to defer the conversion of the 
particular manual office involved. 


AUTOMATIC 


PRIM LUNE Ow. 
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LOCAL. SECLUINE Gu. 
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TO AUTO.Su8.ST. ge = = As Set “ 
Third: Under the district plan, calls ae = = 
from office A to C go through outgoing * - = 
trunk repeaters at 4 and at B which ~] 
renders more difficult and complicated MANUAL. 
the location of unstandard conditions B-BOARD 
when such occur. QUT SEC. LINE Sw. | 
The transition can be divided into sev- . REPT, | Taven | _ mut anen Tye. 
eral periods more or less overlapping, as = | I ator 
follows : , . | OFF Revs. 
First Period: Automatic to Manual: ae 
Automatic subscribers are instructed to JACK OR PLUG ENDED 
. ° are TRUNK Plug Enveo FIG. B. 
dial a pre-determined digit, say 9, or two TRUNK SHOWN 
digits “MA” (62), for calls to manual. 
The calls would be’trunked to the near- Fig. 5. Diagram of Automatic to Manual Connection with Plug-Ended Trunk. 
est manual office, where they would be 
sompleted in the regular manner. © See MANUAL anne 
Figs. 4 and 5, 
Manual to Automatic: The manual OMAN — Our TRH Per a ee am 


*A” operator would transfer the call by 
order wire to a simple dial sending po- 
sition. See Fig. 6. 

Second Period: Automatic to Manu- 
al: After determining the ultimate num- 
bering scheme and changing the manual ore 
office names to correspond with their ul- — | 
timate automatic names, the automatic 
subscribers may be instructed to dial the 
first two letters of the office wanted, anc 
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then give the number to the operator. See 
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Fig. 7. Automatic to Manual Call Set up on Indicator before an Operator. 


Fig. 6. Simplified Diagram of Manual to Automatic Connection with Operator Diai- 
Sending Position. 


switches connected with the manual mul- 
tiple. 

It may occur that one or two manual 
offices may be scheduled for conversion 
in a short time, and that the call indica- 
tors would not prove in for such a short 
period, while on the other hand it may 
not be advisable to install final switches 
because the office location is to bez 
changed. In this case the full numbe: 
may still be dialed, but the operator 
would intervene, as during the secon’! 
period, and complete the connection. Sex 
Figs. 7, 8 or 5. 


Manual to Automatic: Such manuai 
offices as will not be converted until near 
the end of the transition period, ma) 
have the “A” operators’ positions equip 
ped with dials. Calls to the automati. 
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offices and to the manual offices equipped 
with final switches, may be completed by 
the “A” operator by means of the dial. 
See Fig. 9. 

The remaining manual offices may be 
converted, and everything handled. on a 
full automatic basis. See Fig. 10. 


Conclusion. 


While this discussion has been on the 
hasis of a six-digit network, the princi- 
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Marconi receiving sets were specially ad- 
vised of the These in 
cluded the Olympic, the Bardic, the Me- 
gantic, Caronia, Bosworth and other pop- 
ular boats. 

A reporter for the London Daily Mail 
furnished his newspaper with an account 
of the wireless concert from Chelmsforl 
by wireless telephone. The Air Ministry 
notified visitors to the Imperial War Mu- 
seum, Crystal Palace, that a 


concert time. 


wireless 
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Fig. 8. Automatic to Manual Final Switches Connected with the Manual Multiple. 


ples will apply equally for a seven-digit 
system wherein the subscriber would diai 
the first three letters of the office name 


wud the four significant figures of the 
number. <A seven-digit network would 


likely be divided into several zones, a3 


telephone set had been fixed up inside the 
building and that those wishing to hear 
Dame Melba singing through space should 
attend between 7 and & p. m. 

The singer directed her 
microphone 


into a 
accompanied on a 


voice 
special 
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Fig. 9. 


determined by the first digit. Within 
each zone the trunking would likely fol- 
-low the direct trunking plan. 

So far, uo insurmountable obstacles 
have been encountered in any transition 
projects undertaken, which does not 
mean, of course, that there are not likels 
to he many new and intricate details to 
be settled in connection each 
dertaking. 


with un- 


Melba Entertains Europe by Wire- 
less Telephone. 


As a further test of the efficiency of 
wireless telephony Dame Nellie Melba 
was invited to entertain Europe by wiré- 
less. The concert was staged at the Mar- 
coni station at Chelmsford in Essex, a 
2,800 meter wave length being used. Dame 
Melba arranged to sing in three languages 
—English, French and Italian. Amateur 
wireless telephone operators throughout 
Europe were advised to “listen-in” and 
the trans-Atlantic liners fitted with the 


Manual to Automatic—Calls Completed by “‘A’’ Operators by Means of Dials. 


small grand piano by the French com- 
poser, M. Bemberg. The microphone by 
which the series of electrical vibrations 
are set up, is not unlike a gramaphone 
horn. The singer's voice was wonderfully 
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1,000 miles heard “Home, Sweet Home” 
and “Nymphes et Silvains,” followed bj 
“Addie,” La Boheme. The songs 
came mellow and perfect, without scratch 
or jar. 


from 


In Paris the French Radio Electric Co 
had attached an aluminum trumpet to a 
resonant amplifying apparatus. 
ceiving apparatus 
aerial of the 
Dame 


The re 
was composed of an 
used on ships. Not 
Melba’s audibie 
through telephone receivers but across an 
open courtyard. 
Pathe Film Co. 
At the Hague, Holland’s News Bureau 
Wireless station received the songs with 


sort 


only was voice 


Films were taken by the 


great clarity. Members of the staff of 
the German Telephone Co. at Gelgow, 
near Potsdam, also were surprised at 


voice waves. 
reported that it was 
hardly necessary to put the telephone re- 
ceivers to their ears, so perfect was the 
cnunciation. There was a very animated 
scene at Chelmsford where Dame Melba 
sang into the microphone, police having 
to be requisitioned to keep the crowds 
in order. The carpet near which the 
singer stood was rolled up lest the sound 
of her voice should be interfered with. 


the tone and quality of the 
Some listeners-in 


Telephone Operator Aids in Cap- 
turing Bank Robbers. 


Miss Emma Reimers, telephone operator 
at the Howe, Neb., exchange, was the 
heroine of an exciting race and capture of 
bank robbers. The exchange is located 
just across the street from the bank, and 
when Miss Reimers saw the men enter 
the bank and draw the shades, her sus- 
picions were aroused. 

She tried to call the bank, but receiving 
no answer, she proceeded to call up vari- 
ous citizens and inform them that she 
thought a robbery was being committed. 
They arrived as the robbers were leaving, 
and formed part of the posse that later 
caught the men. The latter made a stand. 
Two were badly wounded and one és- 





clear. Listeners-in within a radius of caped. The loot was all recovered. 
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Automatic to Automatic—the Final Step. 
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The Modern Way 
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HIS is the Strowger Automatic Equipment 

which is handling the rural lines of the Kenton 
(Ohio) Telephone Company. It gives country 
subscribers the same rapid, accurate uniform 
service as is rendered to city users. There are ten 
parties to the line, with full selective ringing. 


Let us explain its operation in 
automatic or manual networks 


AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC 
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O International Telephon ne 
COLUMBUS FFICE: International Auto natigR( 
516 Columbus Savings & Trust Bldg. Automatic Telephone Mfg. Co. Ltd., Liverpool French 7 hom 
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Displaces the Old 




















T HIS switchboard, with its attendant operators, 
is being displaced by the rural equipment in- 
stalled at Kenton. The Strowger system will 
operate in conjunction with manual central offices 
as well as automatic and improves service and 
reduces operating expenses. Preferred by com- 
panies and subscribers alike. 


Make it your first step toward 
a full Automatic system 
a’ 


COMPANY : CHICAGO 
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heer: 1g Corporation, Chicago 
Con.pany, Ltd., London FORT WAYNE OFFICE: 
Cc., Paris Automatic Telephones, Australasia, Ltd., Sydney 502 Bass Block 
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Sundry Snapshots Along the Trail 


Observations and Comments, Pertinent and Otherwise, 
On the Sunshine and Shadows of Telephone Work 
By Well Clay 


or branches which offshoot from the main 
line, and generally the number of poles 


“RIDING THE RURALS.” 

It’s fine to be riding the rurals 
When the sun shines bright and clear, 
When the fields are green in the summer 

And the world is full of cheer. 


When the road’s a hard white ribbon 
With never a rut nor stone 
To take your mind from the wires 


f As you spin through the fresh ozone. 


You're glad you are not in the office, 
3ut out where a live man would be, 
Keeping tab on a fast-passing pole line 
On a check sheet held on the knee. 


Checking each pole and cross arm, 
Noting each brace and guy, 
Listing each wire and bracket, 
As swiftly onward you fly. 


But when the North wind sweeps down- 
ward, 

And snow flurries thicken the air, 

When it’s raining or sleeting or freezing, 
With the roads all out of repair, 

Why, then, it’s something quite different, 
And the miles are muddy and long. 

You're fed up on the beauties of Nature 
And the call of the office is strong. 


But like the riders that ride on the ranges 
Taking the worst along with the best, 

The boys who are “riding the rurals” 
Are the boys that can stand such a test. 


The term “riding the rurals,” is not, 
strictly speaking, as one might suppose, 
applied to the occupation of trouble- 
shooting on farm lines. It is a modern 
term descriptive of the new vocation of 
valuing telephone properties, or that part 
of them which lie beyond the city limits 
for the purposes of rate making. 

Like most other things in modern busi- 
ness, the custom of valuation making is 
divided up and specialized more or less, 
with one man taking cable, another sub- 
urban leads and another rurals, and so 
on, where the size of the job warrants 
such a division of work. 

The men sent out by companies making 
a valuation, to list the rural properties, 
generally are driven about over the lines 
of the company’s plant, which lie beyond 
the last local pole at the city limits, by 
some one of the local company’s men 
who knows the location and route followed 
by every line in the rural system. They 
may or may not have a regular map of 
the lines paper but they generally 
have a good map of them in their minds. 
For this reason they are able to make 
time and save doubling over any particu- 
lar part of the lines. 

When the driver reaches the end of one 
line, he knows the nearest or the quickest 
way of reaching the terminal of another, 
which they can follow back to the city 
limits. He also knows the various legs 


on 


and other information required about 
every loop, so that the “rider” representa- 
tive, from the valuation 
only to sit along side 
pad on his knee 


company, has 
with a checking 
and jot down the fig- 
ures, verifying the accuracy of the in- 
formation given from time to time by ac- 
tual inspection of those parts of the loops 
which can not be seen from the highway. 

It is nice work when the weather is fine 
and the roads are smooth, but one can 
imagine that there is a difference when 
the gusts of winter and the vagaries of 
bad weather hold sway, for the checker 
must work in all weathers and in all sea- 
scns so that the work may go forward 
evenly and economically and that results 
may be obtained promptly for the pur- 
pose for which they are being gathered, 
generally that of basing an application 
before some commission for a higher rate 
for telephone service. 

That a checker or “rider” must be a 
careful and reliable man well acquainted 
with the best usages and customs which 
pertain to the particular construction on 
which he is employed is, of course, evi- 
dent if he is to have his figures reflect 
the true value of the lines. He could not 
value the work truly of a difficult piece 
of work if he had never been called 
upon to perform something similar in his 
apprenticeship, and the fact that he had 
been selected for such work shows that 
he must have been a good man at such 
a job and that he did not neglect to take 
notice while doing it, in something of an 
analytical manner, of the costs which en- 
vironment made necessary. 

He must take into consideration not 
only the actual visible materials which 
his tally sheet will show but must see in 
his mind what actually happened when the 
work was being done—how far materi- 
als had to be hauled, the condition of the 
country over which the traveling was 
done, the kind of soil in which the poles 
were set, whether wet, dry or stony, the 








amount of clearing away made necessary 
as stumps or other mute remainders will 
testify, the amount of tree trimming, the 
guestion of food supply to the construc- 
tion workers, and a host of other like 
questions which should be taken into con- 
sideration by any competent valuation ex- 
pert or commission official in placing a 
price on the property, if a fair rate of 
return is intended on the cost of repro- 
duction, else which the 


local company 


might as well retire gracefully and take 
its loss before it becomes greater. 
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Care must also be taken by the ride: 
that his companion, who is naturally anx- 
ious to make a good showing, does not 
influence him to too great a degree as to 
the values of materials nor their condition 
at the time the appraisal is being made. 

He should take into consideration the 
general looks of the lines in determining 
the value generally and if he finds, in spite 
of optimistic assertions by his companion 
of the excellence of the plant construction, 
that a survey shows many poles leaning 
at all angles, glass missing, wires hanging 
loose, guys slack, untrimmed trees which 
interfere with the circuits, deep depres- 
sions around the bases of poles which 
show that in setting them the tamping in 
was poorly done, cross arms at all angles 
from loose braces or none at all, lightning 
wires broken off midway 
refastened, brace wires broken, circuits 
hanging slack and ready to be twisted in 
any puff of wind, lightning-shivered poles 
not replaced, and such general condition 
of slackness and continued neglect—he 
must know and discount accordingly, for 
it is sure to follow a careful inspection 
that many things not visible are poorly 
constructed or arranged, and rot and rust 
will have found a prolific soil in which to 
work. 

On the other hand, if he finds very little 
slackness of long duration and very few 
things missing or out of shape, but that 
poles stand straight, wires hang properly 
without too much slack, guys are in place 
and taut, trees are trimmed, brackets are 
tightly nailed, new poles have replaced old 
it spots, earth is banked properly about 
the base of poles, and things generally are 
ship shape and right, he will be able to 
know that the whole plant will reflect 
a like healthy condition and will be worth 
a better figure than if the reverse were 
true. 


the pole and not 


In other words, he must be able to sense 
and feel and see as well as to merely tally 
objects on a sheet of paper under specific 
heads. 

When the work of valuation is properly 
finished and the results assembled and 
spread on the books, it ought to be easy 
for a commissioner to make a rate which 
will properly reflect to the credit of the 
company making ‘the application. 

If the values run good and substantial 
but not for the class of con- 
struction made necessary for the vicinity 


excessive 


by the service demanded, then the com- 
mission should make a rate which will 
furnish earnings sufficient for a fair re- 
turn, regardless of the actual amount of 


stock outstanding and also regardless of 
a ih 
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the influence which users of the service 
might bring to bear while acting through 
misinformation or prejudice against pub- 
lic utilities in general. 

In such an event politics should cut no 
ice, if the ultimate good of both the pro- 
ducer and consumer of the 
teken into consideration. 

APHORISM: The sole business of a 
mirror is to give truthful reflections. 


service is 


To Erect New Exchange and Make 
Other Improvements. 


The Platte Valley Telephone Co. of 
Scottsbluff, Neb., has purchased property 
in Minatare upon which it proposes to 
erect an exchange building. The com- 
pany’s program contemplates a number 
of improvements, including the substitu- 
tion of cable for open wire construction. 
Convention Telephone Service Suf- 

ficient for City of 5,000 

Special convention telephone instalia- 
tions sufficient for a city of 5,000 had beea 
placed in the municipal auditorium at San 
Francisco, for use during the Democratic 
national convention, 
July 6. 

At the time the auditorium was built en- 
gineers of the telephone company, antic- 


which adjourned 


ipating the meeting of a national conven- 
tion in San Francisco, provided ample 
cable facilities to the nearest central office, 
and a 100-pair cable was provided and the 
conduits throughout the auditorium werc 
installed. the arrangement of which is 
very flexible and may take care of any 
gatherings. 

The itself was served 
through three private branch exchanges, 
one at the Palace Hotel, the national head- 
quarters, and two at the auditorium, one 
known as the speakers’ P. B. X. and the 
other the sergeant-at-arms. 

The telephone 
special nature. Owing to the noise and 
applause through the auditorium special 
lamp signals were instead of 
All the private exchanges of the 
convention were connected together by iic 
lines. On the and the 
press stand, in addition to the telephones, 
the various correspondents were provided 
with telegraph keys and secret sounders 

In order to properly serve the delegate: 
and press representatives 50 public stz- 
tions were installed, including an attend- 
ed public station located off the main cor- 
ridor, Polk Hall. All these stations, like 
those of the convention, were 


convention 


installation was of a 


provided 
bells. 


speakers’ stand 


connected 
directly to Sutter extension, which is lo- 
cated in the downtown section. Inasmuch 
as 90 per cent of the calls would be to 
hotels or downtown stations, this expe- 
dited the handling of calls. 

The telephone and telegraph lines being 
the very nerves of the convention, any in- 
terruption or break would have a 
disastrous effect. 


most 
Emergency loops were 
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therefore provided and provision was 
also made that should there be any in- 
terruption in the cable via certain streets, 
instant connection would be made 
through other cables via other routes. 

At the auditorium hundreds of tele 
phones were installed and over 50,000 feet 
of wire used to complete the installation. 
The installation of telephones in 
such a short space of time was consid- 
ered remarkable, owing to the fact that 
the telephone company was unable to d» 
any preliminary work at the auditorium. 

In addition to the telephone service at 
the auditorium all of the newspaper offices 
and press associations had additional sec- 
tions of switchboards and trunk lines in- 


these 


, 
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within the next vear or two, in order to 
keep pace with the general development 
of the dominion. 

The postmaster general, who has charge 
or the telephone system of the dominion, 
has announced that the department is 
prepared to supply at cost all materials 
for country telephones, and will superin 
tend cost the construction of 
country lines, in order to develop this fea- 


free of 


ture of the telephone system and bring the 
farmer and stock raiser in touch with the 
different centers of the country. 

In connection with this development it 
is proposed to enlarge the party-line sys- 
tem. At present there are 4,500 party lines 
i: existence in New Zealand, serving 15,- 









































The Municipal Auditorium at San Francisco, in Which Recent Democratic Convention 
Was Held, Was Equipped with Telephone Facilities Adequate for a City of 5,000. 


stalled. At the Palace Hotel a new at- 
tended pay station with three operators 
and 21] booths was opened. 

A considerable amount of credit is due 
the local manager of the Pacific Telephone 
& Telegraph Co., T. F. Delury, who was 
in charge of the job constantly, givin. 
crders here and there and still maintaining 
normai conditions at other points. 


Encourages Development of New 
-Zealand Rural Telephone. 

The development of the telegraph and 
telephone lines in New Zealand was not 
very extensive during the year, since at 
1919 there 
of telegraph wire in the dominion, com- 
pared with 50,291 


the close of were 50,898 miles 


miles at the close of 
191%, according to the Daily Consular & 
Trade Reports. 11,989,- 
XX2 messages were sent during 1919, com- 
pared with 11,510,710 during 
1918, and total receipts were $2,376,944 for 
1919, compared with $2,202,339 for 1918. 
At the end of 1919 there 165,962 
miles of telephone lines in the dominion, 
with 


Over these lines 


messages 


were 


57,572 telephone connections, com- 
154,799 miles of wire at the 
end of 1918, with 56,468 connections. The 
receipts for the telephone service amount- 
ed to $1,816,027 for 1919, compared with 
$1,675,871 for 1918. 
ments in the telegraph and telephone ser- 
vices of the country are contemplated 


pared with 


Ixtensive improve- 


00 subscribers. This system is considered 
The 
rental charge for these party lines is the 
minimum at which they can be operated, 
which 


with favor and is rapidly increasing. 


means a great reduction to the 
patrons. 
Charges for telephone and telegraph 
services in the dominion are claimed to be 
very low, compared with similar services 
in most other parts of the world. A 
message of 12 words, including the ad 
dress and signature, can be sent from one 
end of the dominion to the other for 16 
cents, while annual telephone rates vary 
from $25 in residences to $40 for business 
telephones. There are also in the differem 
cities many coin-in-the-slot telephones for 
the use of the public, where persons can 
communicate with any point within th 
city by dropping a penny (equivalent to 


2 cents) in the slot. 


Obituary. 


In the death of their only son, Laws 
ence, Mr. and Mrs, rank Chapman, of 
Providence, R. L, have the sympathy of 
their many friends. Mr. Chapman, who 
is president and treasurer of the M. W. 
Dunton Co., was out sailing with his son 
on July 5 when the boat overturned 
Lawrence was overcome with fatigue af 
ter being in the water several hours and 
passed away. Hlis father supported the 


body until help arrived. 











What Is Your Company Doingr 


Chats About Company Doings. 
By Stanley R. Edwards. 


help tide over the 
low margin of profit upon which most 
telephone companies are operating. In 
an effort to improve collections, C. A. 
Shock, general manager, The Grayson 
Telephone Co., Sherman, Texas, inserted 
a three column advertisement, six inches 
high, in the daily newspapers. 

The advertisement was headed, “A Tel- 
cphone Message” and read: 


Better collections 


“How would you like to run a_busi- 
ness on a margin of profit amounting to 
2% in six months and have that 2% de- 
pend on collecting all the charges on 2,852 
separate accounts? The above is what the 
Telephone Company in your city is doing. 

“We have earned our 2% in the six 
months just closed and have a small mar- 
gin to spare, but every dollar of the 
amount remains in the hands of 335 of our 
subscribers, who notwithstanding our 
many appeals for prompt payment; have 
permitted their accounts to run past due. 

“We must protect the interests of our 
steckholders and pay them a return on 
their investment. We must maintain our 
service in the interest of our patrons. To 
do this requires that we collect promptly 
every dollar we earn. To do-otherwise 
does not help you and seriously hinders 
us. 

“We are home folks and our patrons 
are our friends, and we do not want to 
offend a single one, but we can not suc- 
cessfully conduct a business of this kind 
on any other basis than to collect all our 
accounts every month. 

“Beginning with July, we will insist on 
regular payments—and failure on the part 
of our subscribers to meet these payments 
promptly, will force us to discontinue the 
service. 

“We do not want to have to discontinue 
the service of a single subscriber and 
trust that you will appreciate our position 
and co-operate with us in our efforts to 
serve the public. 

“THE Grayson TELEPHONE CoMPANY. 

“C. A. Shock, Gen. Mer.” 

Following the filing last week by the 
city of Chicago of notice in the Circuit 
Court of Sangamon county of an appeal 
in the case of the Chicago Telephone Co. 
rate increase and against the raising of 
surface lines fares from 6 cents to & cents 
came information that the public utilities 
commission might “wash its hands” of 
Chicago utilities rows. The intention of 
the commission, it was stated in the Chi- 
cago Tribune, is “to place responsibility 
for the continuance of utilities service 
ia Chicago directly on the city administra- 
tion and allow Mayor Thompson to bear 


the onus of any court decision affecting 
the continuance.” 

It was pointed out that the Murphys- 
boro Telephone Co. had suspended service 
it Herrin, Ill., after a series of court fights 
and agitation which paralleled the war be- 
tween the public utilities and the city hall 
in Chicago. The Herrin difficulty culmi- 
nated in a strike. 

The commission declined to exercise its 
power to grant emergency rates to cover 
the wage increases demanded and referred 
the Herrin politicians to the courts. Mean- 
while Herrin is without telephone service. 

James H. Wilkerson, chairman of the 
INinois Public Utilities Commission, was 
asked about the report by a Tribune rep- 
resentative. 

“IT can’t discuss Chicago litigation,’ he 
said. “It is in the courts and probably 
will be carried to the United States Su- 
preme Court. But the commission has a 
dual duty—it is bound by law to see that 
the people have service at a reasonable 
rate. 

“A reasonable rate is a rate not higher 
than support the utility. 
When the commission fixes that rate to 
the best of its ability, it has done its 
duty. Its findings have been upheld in 
the supreme court of this state. 

“If an attempt is made to make the com- 
missien and its findings a political football, 
the commission cannot avoid realizing 
that fact. Under such conditions, the only 
sensible course for such a body is to make 
its rulings based on as fair a judgment 
as possible. If they are upset by those 
seeking only political popularity, regard- 
less of cost, let the blame go to those who 
upset them for whatever may happen to 
utility service. 


necessary to 


“When politics enters a utilities ques- 
tion, only the courts can purge it out. It 
would be a calamity if the people were to 
suffer service, but at least the 
blame cannot be laid at the door of the 
commission.” 


loss of 


Chairman Wilkerson commented on the 
causes leading up to the Herrin suspen- 
He declared it was the result of 
“unwarranted and unjust agitation, both 
by irresponsible persons and persons ac- 
tuated by political motives.” 

“The Herrin situation,” said Mr. Wil- 
kerson, “is the best example of what can 
be done to a public utility by the spread- 
ing of false reports, by promulgation of 
unfounded charges attacking the integrity 
and honesty of the public utilities commis- 
sion, and by exciting the public to the be- 
lief—a belief without foundation—that it 
is being robbed by the utility with the 
connivance of the commission. 


son. 


“The people in general have not the 
time to study the facts on which a rate 
increase is based. Therefore, as it is only 
natural to believe what one wants to be- 
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lieve, they are influenced by those who 
seek to make political capital out of fights 
against public utilities and attacks on the 
commission.” 

The files of the public utilities commis- 
sion disclosed that the Murphysboro com- 
pany had asked for an increase in rates; 
that its request had been opposed by a 
faction in the Herrin district. 

It was further revealed, according to 
The Tribune, that public sentiment was 
so aroused against the increase that at- 
tacks were made on officers of the Mur- 
pkysboro Telephone Co.; that the case 
was taken into court, charging fraud, col- 
lusion, and other malfeasance 
against the that it was 
thrown out of court, and that the attor- 
neys in the case wrote letters of apology 
to Mr. Wilkerson and the 
members for the statements 
cerning them. 

Immediately afterward, it was learned, 
the same forces began agitation for “the 
workers to get the increase which was 
being stolen from the people.” The strike 
was called. The commission declined to 
grant a further increase in rates to cover 
the wage demand, intimating that those 
who had brought about the strike could 
use their good offices in ending it. The 
telephone company suspended operations. 

An appeal by the city to the commission 
resulted in an intimation that “the courts 
were open to those who wanted to compel 
the telephone company to operate at a 
Icss.” 

July 1 the mayor of Herrin, one of the 
former assailants of the commission, ap- 
pealed to the commission for relief, say- 
ing the city was without police or fire pro- 
tection. The telephone company com- 
plained that rioting had broken out and 
that its property was in danger. The 
commission sent the following wire to the 
mayor and made the requisite order: 

“Have ordered the telephone company 
tc supply telephone service for police, fire, 
and emergency use provided you supply 
ample protection to the operators and the 
property.” 

The telephone company reported to the 
mayor and told him to furnish the neces- 
sery operators and protection for them 
General service will not be resumed until 
either the strike is broken or the commis- 
sion increases rates, it was announced. 
The commission will not boost the rates. 


acts of 
commission ; 


commission 
made con- 


The Chicago Telephone Co. in some of 
Chicago’s suburbs operates auto buses for 
the benefit of the operators. In Oak Park 
three Country Club type omnibuses paint- 
ed in battleship gray with blue trimmings, 
are in service. They are of the latest 
model, fitted with heavily upholstered 
seats, push button annunciators and elec- 
tric lights. 
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With the July telephone bills, was in- 
serted an eight-page booklet containing 
pictures of the buses, operators’ restroom, 
operating room, a “close-up” of the 
switchboard, aid the telephone building. 

The front cover carried this 
cut of an auto bus: 

YOUNG WOMEN 
DO YOU WANT TO AVOID— 
The hurried breakfast 
The rush 


above a 


for the train 
The jam in the cars 
The tedious ride to the city 
The crowd rushing to get 
a seat on the way home. 
And the annoyance and expense of it all? 
And below the cut was: 
OUR AUTO BUSSES 
Provide Free Transportation to 
from vour home. 
You Save TIME, ANNOYANCE AND 
EXPENSE. 
You learn a fascinating protession. 
The 


graphs as: 


and 


inside pages contain such para- 

“Do you ever wonder what happens at 
the other end of the line when you take 
the receiver off the hook, or who it is 
that makes a conversation possible with 
your friends in some distant part of the 
city, with some store nearby, or with your 
neighbor ?” 

“The switchboard room will doubtless 
Icok strange to you, with the signals burn- 
ing, and the low hum of voices as the op- 
erators answer calls, but you will notice 
the clear light and airy room in which the 
operators work. 

“Call and see the Chief Operator and 
let her explain in detail the many attrac- 
tive features of our work. 

“You will be glad to associate with the 
high type of girls you will see at work 
there.” 

The booklet is attractively gotten up 
and undoubtedly will be the means of 
diawing to the telephone building many 
girls who may be interested in the pro- 
fession of operating. 


A study recently made by the engineer- 
ing department of the Lincoln Telephone 
& Telegraph Co., convinces the officers 
of that company that three-fourths of the 
applications for inside moves of instru- 
ments and for changes in equipment, as 
from wall to desk telephones, filed in the 
days before any charge for that extra 
service was made, were the results of 
whim or caprice and not for any reasons 
of necessity. 

Before the government took over the 
company in wartime, no charge was al- 
lowed to be collected in either case unless 
the request came oftener than once a year. 
The post office department, when it came 
into control, proceeded to make a charge 
for these services. These have been con- 
tinued under state railway commission 
orders until such a time as a thorough in- 
vestigation as to their justness can be 
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made. At the present time the charge 1s 
$3 for each, unless the equipment is made 
at the time the move is ordered, when $3 
covers both. 

The study made covers the five largest 
exchanges of the company, Lincoln, Hast- 
ings, Beatrice, York and Nebraska City, 
and are for the year 1917, when there was 
no charge made, and for 1919, when sub- 
scribers had to pay for these special ser- 
vices. In 1917, the inside moves were 4.01 
per cent of the total number of instru- 
ments in service, 13,261, but in 1919, when 
it cost money to have these made, the per- 
centage dropped to 2.11 per cent, or near- 
ly half. 

On the other exchanges the decrease was 
much larger; in Hastines. the percentage 


dropped from 4.18 to 141; in Beatrice, 
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When several .sabscribers are on a party 
line, all are entitled to equal service 


It would’ neither be fair nor practicable to 
assign certain periods of the day to each 
user. All should have access to the line 
on equal terms. Exact fairness is possible 
only through the co-operation of the 
subscribers Remedies 


A telephone line should never be held 
than five minutes on a local call. 
Prolonged conversation, particularly on party 
lings, may cause serious delay ‘to others who 
wish to use the telephone for an emergency 
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A Talk on Party Line Conversations. 


from 4.01 to 0.96; in York, from 3.91 to 
1.07; and in Nebraska City, from 5.79 to 
1.60. Similar decreases are noted in the 
matter of changing equipment. In Lin- 
celn the percentage dropped from 1 to 
0.73; in Hastings, from 1.33 to 0.22; in 
Beatrice, from 3.71 to 0.19; in York from 
0.47 to 0.11; and in Nebraska City from 
1.58 to 0.12. 

“The contention of the company,” said 
L. E. Hurtz, general manager, “has been 
that a great deal of waste has been oc- 
casioned by the fact that subscribers were 
at liberty to order these changes without 
incurring any charge therefore. This study 
proves it. It is only fair to assume that 
the test of whether either a change of 
equipment or inside move of instruments 
is necessary, is the willingness of the sub- 
scribers to pay for it. When they have 
te pay to have it done, only half of them 
place their order in Lincoln and about a 
fourth all over the remainder of the ter- 
ritory. 

“The cost, under the no-charge system, 
was spread over all of the telephones, and 
paid for by the 96 per cent who did not 
have any change or move made. We have 















ccntended this 


difficult to secure commission consent to 


was unjust, but it was 


a change because of the long standing 


character of the rule. The study made, 
which corresponds in results to ones made 
by the Bell companies in other states, will” 
this 


up to be threshed out before the commis- 


be useful when matter again comes 


sion. It shows, among other things, that 
$2,000 a year was spent on the Lincoln 
exchange in making these moves and 
changes of equipment, for which nothing 
was paid by those who had them made, 
and that half of this 


not necessary.” 


was waste because 

Mr. Hurtz is in receipt of a letter from 
in & 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co. of 


Jarnard, commerciai engineer of the 


New York, giving the result of studies in 
the Northwestern group of Bell companies 
state of 


along the same lines. For the 


Minnesota the 
1917, 


result was: 


During when no charge in 





EN onc at eae I 15,140 
Dur.ne 1919, $3 charge in effect }, 665 
Reduction under $3 charge... 11,475 
This is a decrease of 75 per cent. The 


figures for the Lincoln company’s study 
are thus given in compact form: 
Average 
Instruments Per 


Inside Moves: Totals. in Service. Cent. 
Lincoln, 1917 ....... 532 13,261 4.01 
rere 301 14,281 2.11 
Hastings, 1917 ..... 132 3,154 4.18 
ee 15 3,198 1.41 
3eatrice, 1917 ...... 105 2,615 1.01 
Se 25 2,597 96 
2  ) 79 1,918 3.91 
_ rrr 20) 1,862 1.07 
Nebraska City, 1917 && 1,520 5.79 
ea 27 1,688 1.60 
Change of Equipment: 
Lincoln, 1917 ...... 132 13,261 1.00 
ee 105 14,281 73 
Hastings, 1917 ..... }? 3,154 1.33 
rae 7 3,198 22 
Beatrice, 1917 ...... 97 2,615 3.71 
EE eis ave ews a 2597 19 
SS h— eee 9 1,918 47 
So vaw inane 2 1,862 Al 
Nebraska City, 1917 24 1,520 1.58 
nee 2 1,688 12 
Total Inside Moves 
Change of Equipment: 
Lincoin, 1917 ...... 664 13,261 5.01 
eer. 14,281 2.84 
Hastings, 1917 ..... 174 3,154 5.51 
DE iewcaxen 52 3,198 1.63 
Beatrice, 1917 ...... 202 2.615 7.72 
eee 20 2 597 1.15 
Ce eee 84 1,918 1.38 
_ Jee 22 1,862 1.18 
Nebraska City,1917.112 1,520 7.37 
errr 29 1,688 1.72 
Total inside moves and changes. of 


equipment on five exchanges in 1917, 
1,236 or 5.5 per cent of total instruments 
of 22,468. Total inside moves and changes 
of equipment in 1919, 539, or 2.2 per cent 
of total instruments of 23,626. Outside 
of Lincoln, where cost was not apparently 
as highly considered, the percentage indi- 
cates a decrease of 75 per cent of orders 
for moves and changes of equipment. In 
the smaller exchanges Mr. Hurtz believes, 
the decrease is even greater. 








Commissions, Courts and Councils 


Discussions and Rulings of State Bodies Having Supervision Over Telephone 
Companies—Decisions of Courts in Matters of Interest to Public Utilities 
Councils Relative to Franchise, Rates and Service 


and Actions of City 


Court Orders Refund of Excess 
Charges to Denver Patrons. 

Judge Charles C. Butler of the district 
court at Denver issued a final judgment 
on June 19, ordering the Mountain States 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. to refund to 
its subscribers all excess charges collected 
between August 1, 1919, and February 7, 
1920. The decision followed a ruling of 
the Supreme Court of Colorado that the 
Public Utilities Commission of Colorado 
has no authority to grant increased rates 
to a public service corporation in Denver. 

At about the same time Special Master 
F feiffer, appointed by federal Judge Lewis 
to conduct a _ hearing on the ques- 
tion of the investment and earnings of 
the company, declared in an opinion sub- 
mitted to Judge Lewis that the Denver 
‘city ordinance ordering the company to 
return to 1914 rates would virtually be 
“confiscatory.” The report, according to 
attorneys, is practically a recommendation 
that the court grant the company’s request 
for injunction restraining the city from 
putting the ordinance into effect. 

As a result of the two decisions, attor- 
neys .pointed out, the company finds itself 
in the position of being ordered to return 
to its subscribers money which the United 
States courts may decide rightfully be- 
longs to the company. 


Service Rates Increased at Nau- 
voo, Ill., and Vicinity. 

The Illinois Public Utilities Commis- 
sion handed down an order on June 3 au- 
thorizing the Independent Telegraph & 
Telephone Co., of Nauvoo, to increase its 


annual rates as follows: 
Old. New. 
Business individual, metallic 
DCL. tc) weeding bons ddmaiede $27 «$30 
Residence individual, metallic 
a gues Sie REE SE GP PRESEN 21 24 
Residence individual, grounded 
CS ea ee eee ye ee 18 21 
Residence two-party metallic 
OS AL ree ee 18 21 
Grounded multi-party line...... 15 18 
Residence multi-party, metallic. 15 18 
Mural party Yime 6 ..ccccccecss 13 «(17 


A discount of 25 cents per month ap- 
plies to the rates for business and resi- 
dence telephones exclusive of extensions 
if payment is made on or before the 
15th day of the current month, and $2 
discount per annum to the rates for 
rural telephones if paid during the first 
half of the current year. 


The company is given 90 days within 
which to file a complete appraisement of 
its property. If, upon further investi- 
gation, it is found that the rates allowed 


are excessive, the company will be re- 
quired to make refund of such excess 
with interest at 6 per cent. 


Agreement for Merger of Indiana 
Companies Filed. 

A joint agreement providing for the 
merger of four large telephone systems in 
Indiana with the Indiana Bell Telephone 
Co. was filed recently with the secretary of 
state at Indianapolis. The companies in- 
cluded are the Southern Telephone Co. of 
Indiana, the Citizens Telephone Co. of Ko- 
komo, the Indiana Union Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. of Fowler, and the United 
Telephone Co. of Bluffton. The merger 
has been approved by the Indiana Public 
Service Commission. 

The capital of the enlarged Bell com- 
pany is $15,000,000. The directors are 
H. B. Thayer, E. S. Wilson, Edgar S. 
Bloom, Charles Brownell, Frank Wamp- 
ler, D. H. Whitman, George G. Hall and 
C. A. Breece. 

The Indiana Bell company has operated 
35 exchanges in the state of Indiana and 
the new merger adds a number of others. 
The Southern Telephone Co. of Indiana 
has exchanges in Evansville, New AIl- 
bany. Jeffersonville and other cities and 
towns in the southern part of the state. 

The United Telephone Co. operates ex- 
changes in Bluffton, Huntington, Marion, 
Montpelier and Hartford City. The other 
companies included in the merger serve 
Kokomo and Fowler and a number o‘ 
other smaller cities. 

In filing the agreement the company 
paid a fee of $15,000 to Edward Jackson. 
secretary of state, under protest. The 
company maintains that when it was in- 
corporated February 6, a like fee was paid 
at that time and that no additional charge 
should be made for the merger. Officials 
of Mr. Jackson’s office hold that the sta- 
tutes require a fee for the merger. 
Connection and Move Charges Al- 

lowed Minnesota Companies. 

The Red Wing Telephone Co., of Red 
Wing, Minn., was authorized by the 
Minnesota Railroad & Warehouse Com- 
mission, in an order handed down June 
29, to assess and collect a service connec- 
tion charge of $3 for business and $2 for 
residence telephones, when the instrument 
is not in place, and $2 for business and 
$1.50 for residence telephones when the 
instrument is in place. There is to be a 
charge of $1 for extensions, either busi- 
ness or residence, when the instrument is 
not in place but when the instrument is 
in place there is to be no charge. 
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All outside moves are to hear the regu- 
lar service connection charge for the class 
of service affected. For inside moves, 
within the same premises, there is to be 
a charge of $1; likewise for changing the 
type of instrument. 

Any individual, firm or corporation may 
supersede another without the payment of 
service connection charges, provided there 
is no interruption of service and no 
change in name or in location, or type 
of instrument. 

For a change in name only in the di- 
rectory listing, but no change in the tele- 
phone number, a charge of $1 is to he 
made. 

A subscriber whose telephone is discon- 
nected for non-payment of rental will b> 
charged $2 for re-connection. 

Service commission charges were also 
allowed the Woodgate Telephone System, 
of Slayton, the Greenwood Prairie Tele- 
phone Co., of Plainview, the Fulda Tele- 
phone Co., of Fulda, the Cannon Valley 
Telephone Co., of Waterville, the Citizens 
Home Telephone Co., of Belle Plaine, 
and the Zumbrota Telephone Co., Zum- 
brota, in orders handed down by the com- 
mission on June 30. 

These companies are permitted to col- 
lect service connection charges of $2 for 
business and $1.50 for residence tele- 
phones when the instruments are not in 
in place; $1.50 for business and $1 for 
residence telephones when the instru- 
ments are in place; $1 for extensions, 
either business or residence, when the in- 
strument is not in place, and no charge 
when the instrument is in place. The 
charges for moves and changes in di- 
rectory listings correspond to those al- 
lowed the Red Wing Telephone Co. 


Telephone Rates Increased in Ni- 
collet County, Minn. 

The Nicollet County Telephone & Tele- 
egraph Co. is given permission by the 
Minnesota Railroad & Warehouse Com- 
mission, in an order handed down June 
23, to increase its rates for telephone 
service at its exchanges at St. Peter, 
Kasota, Cleveland, New Sweden, Nicol- 
let, Lafayette, Gibbon and Gaylord, Min- 
nesota, serving approximately 2,492 sub- 
scribers from all exchanges. 

The St. Peter exchange has common 
battery equipment, but all the others are 
magneto exchanges. The old _ rates, 
which were in effect at all exchanges, 
are: Business—individual line, $2 per 
month, net; two-party, $1.75. Residence 
—ndividual line, $1.25; two-party, $1. 
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Rural multi-party, $1.25. The new 
schedules, effective as of Juiy 1, are: 


rate 


St. PETER. 

Net Per Month. 
Individual line business .......... 2.50 
Two-party line business .......... 2.00 
Individual line residence.......... 1.50 
Two-party line residence.......... 1.25 
Pree rarer 1.50 

Extension telephones, business or 
DE ited sesicie ne icrane tees 50 
Temporary disconnections — one-half 


the regular rate for any class of service. 


Kasota, CLEVELAND, New Swepen, NI- 
COLLET, LAFAYETTE, GIBBON AND 
GAYLORD. 

Individual line business ........... 2.25 
Two-party line business .......... 2.00 
Individual line residence.......... 1.50 
Two-party line ‘residence.......... 1.25 
ce Re ee 1.50 

Extension telephones, business or 
I es oto ccc ustucsen ners 0 
Temporary disconnections — one-half 


the regular rate for any class of service. 


The commission states, in its 
in this case, that “the Nicollet 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. has for the 
past three years been giving an inter- 
change of telephone service to its sub- 
scribers between all exchanges. This 
service has grown to such an extent that 
approximately 250 calls per day are trans- 
mitted over the toll lines, thereby seri- 
ously congesting this service. Addition- 
al facilities are necessary if such inter- 
change of service is to be continued, 
which will mean a large increase in the 
investment and an additional cost to each 
subscriber on the system. 

The commission does not approve of 
the policy of charging all subscribers a 
rental rate which will absorb the ex- 
pense of furnishing long-distance serv- 
ice to a few. A reasonable charge for 
long-distance service will have a _ ten- 
dency to curtail the number of trivial 
messages for those of more importance 
and wil! place the cost of such service 
upon the user.” 

A schedule of toll rates ranging from 
10 to 25 cents for the initial period of 
three miniutes is, therefore, approved 
for calls between the company’s various 
exchanges. 


opinion 
County 


Rural Multi-Party Rate Increased 
at Wood Lake, Minn. 

The Wood Lake Rural Telephone Co. 
which operates 215 stations in the vil- 
lage of Wood Lake and that vicinity. 
was given permission by the Minnesota 
Railroad & Warehouse Commission, on 
June 24, to increase its multi-party rural 
rate from $1 to $1.25 per month. No 
change was requested in its present rates 
of $2 for business and $1.25 for resi- 
dence service. 


Local and Rural Rates Increased 
at Springfield, Minn. 
Increases of 50 cents per month in the 
individual line business and _ residence 
rates, and 25 cents in the multi-party 
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rural rate are granted the Farmers & 
Citizens Mutual Telephone Co., of 
Springfield, in a ruling of the Minnesota 
Railroad & Warehouse Commission, is- 


sued June 24. The new rate schedule 
follows: 

Net Rates 

per month. 

(Individual line business ..........$2.50 

Individual line residence .......... 1.50 

Mural mtltieparty «oo. ices cccccce 1.50 

PUNONNION DOOR. ciccicscrccesecccns 25 

Temporary disconnections — one-half 


the regular rate. 


The company is authorized by the 
commissioner to establish connection 
charges of $2 and $1.50, respectively, for 
business and residence service where the 
instrument is not in place, and $1.50 and 
$1 where the instrument is in place. For 
extensions a charge of $1 is permitted 
when the instrument is not in place, oth- 
erwise there is to be no charge. 

The Farmers & Citizens Mutual Tele- 
phone Co. was organized in 1904, and 
operates a local telephone exchange at 
Springfield, serving 306 telephones with- 
in the village and 324 rural telephones 
in the immediate vicinity. 

The company is now replacing its pres- 
ent central office equipment with a uni- 


versal switchboard from which may be 
operated common battery or magneto 
lines. The company plans to make all 


new installations on common battery 
lines, and to gradually replace the pres- 
ent magneto lines as the conditions war- 
rant. It is expected that a complete re- 
placement will be made within a year. 
The cost of making this change will he 
approximately $6,000. 


Kansas City Rates Increased— 
Better Service a Condition. 


The Missouri Public Utilities commis- 
sion has granted to the Kansas City Tele- 
phone Co. the increased rates asked in 
order that it might be able to forestall the 
threatened strike of the employes. The 
business rate is increased from $5 to $s, 
and 50 cents and $1 added to residence 
telephones. 

The increase was granted by the com- 
mission on the condition that the service 
be improved and that on October 1 next, 
a report shall be made to it showing that 
the service has been improved. If this 
is not disclosed by the report, the rates 
will go back to the cld standard. The 
increased rates apply at once. In a letter 
sent by President A. F. Adams, to L. M. 
Loveland, president of the Kansas City 
association of telephone employes, atten- 
tion is called to the fact that the increase 
applies only to the Missouri side and that 
the company cannot increase the wages 
cf employes on the Kansas side until it 
can get an increase in the rates there. 

Mr. Adams further calied attention t. 
the fact that the company has sufficient 
:witchboards and plant facilities to give 


\~ 
=/ 


the good service required, and that the 
entire question of improving the service 
is up to the employes. He says that if 
they will return to pre-war efforts and 
pre-war efficiency and will assist in secur- 
ing efficient operators for the vacancies 
existing, the standard of service demanded 
by the commission can be attained. He 
says that it is “now strictly up to the 
association, in connection with the super- 
vising forces of the company, to better 
the service; and if the service is not bet- 
tered and the rztes are reduced, employes’ 
wages will be reduced accordingly. 

In behalf of the employes’ association, 
Mr. Loveland has answered that they will 
make the effort desired, and “to that end 
will hold a series of meetings with the 
employes in every department and impress 
upon them that they must return to the 
basis of pre-war efficiency and that the 
slacker in our ranks must either get busy 
and do his or her duty or we will join the 
company in seeing that they are discharged 
and are replaced by people who want their 
jobs and are willing to work and give 
good service. 

As regards the employes on the Kansas 
side, our committee that they 
should receive the increase that the Mis- 
souri side employes receive or else be 
allowed the privilege of transferring, 
without delay, to the vacant positions on 
the Missouri side.” 

The company’s old and new rates com- 
pare as follows: 


insists 


BusINEss— Net Per Month. 
Old. New. 
Individual line, unlimited 
ME  gicenteskseenes enn $5.00 = $8.00 
RESIDENCE— 
Single line, unlimited serv- 
rrr ere re ee 3.00 3.50 
Two-party line, unlimited 
DE eibns ccn0cn.eua cared 2.00 3.00 
Four-party line, unlimited 
SE, Sccexctecnev kanes 2.00 2.50 


All private branch exchange trunk and 
intercommunicating trunks to take same 
rate as individual line service rates. 


Bell Scored for Poor Service in 
State of Oklahoma. 
Declaring that the Southwestern Bell 
Telephone Co. has failed to give better 
service since released from federal super- 
vision, Art L. Walker, chairman of the 

Oklahoma Corporation 
threatens to reduce rates to 
unless conditions become rapidly better. 

In a letter to John M. Noble, general 
manager, written June 18, Walker 
that Independent companies have not 
caused citizens to complain, but the Bell 
system is reported to be inefficient in every 
part of the state. Hundreds of complaints, 
he said, reach the office of the corporation 
commission every week. 

“It was to be expected that the com- 
pany could not immediately improve its 
service after release from federal 
trol,” said Mr. Walker. “It had been too 
closely bound by government regulations. 


Commission, 
subscribers 


said 


con- 
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“But after months of corporation opera- 
tion without hindrance the service is poor- 
ei than it was before.” 

The corporation commission chairman 
threatened in his letter to bring the ques- 
tion of rates before the commission and 
put them on a par with service rendered. 
He said that subscribers were paying high 
rates for poor service. 


Condition of Money Market Post- 
pones Michigan Merger. 

The proposed merger and interchange 
of properties by the Citizens Telephone 
Co., of Grand Rapids, and the Michigan 
State Telephone Co. has been indefinitely 
postponed because the money market is in 
such condition that it is impossible to 
finance the deal, according to word re- 
ceived from officials of those companies 
by Fred H. Locke, manager of the Citi- 
zens company at Grand Rapids. 

Although for some time the companies 
have been working out a plan by which 
they would divide much of their Michigan 
territory, the Citizens’ company taking 
control of the Grand Rapids territory, it 
was not until recently that they were in 
a position to actually complete the merger 
and then discovered the money to com- 
plete the deal cannot be obtained. 


Resigns as Mayor to Operate Tel- 
ephone Properties. 

Telephone plants at Poteau, Heavener, 
Wister, Howe and Cameron, Okla., and 
all connecting lines as well as the lines 
between those towns and Fort Smith, Ark., 
have been sold by O. R. Dunn and others 
to L. E. Thrasher, banker of Greenwood, 
Ark., and L. E. Carmichael, mayor of At- 
kins. The purchase price approximated 
$100,000. 

The purchasers have formed a company 
to control and manage their properties. 
Mr. Carmichael has tendered his resig- 
ration as mayor of Atkins and will make 
his headquarters at Poteau, where he will 
have charge of the management of the 
telephone lines. 


Rates for Residence Service In- 
creased at Maryville, Mo. 

The Hanamo Telephone Co., of Mary- 
ville, Mo., is given permission by the pub- 
lic service commission, in an order dated 
June 26, to increase its rate for direct 
line residence service from $1.50 to $2 
per month and its four-party residence 
rate from $1.25 to $1.50 per month. In- 
creases of 50 cents over the present rates 
of $3 for direct line business service, $2.50 
for four-party line and $2 for one-way 
service were denied. 

The Hanamo Telephone Co. was incorp- 
orated in 1897 and has operated an ex- 
change with toll lines at Maryville since 
that time. During the latter part of the 
year 1912 it purchased the property and 
rights of the Missouri & Kansas Tele- 
phone Co. and in the early part of the 
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year 1913 tne two systems were consoli- 
dated and-since that time have been oper- 
ated by the Hanamo Telephone Co. 

Maryville has a population of about 
i460. The company has in operation a 
full metallic system with a common bat- 
tery switchboard and operates about 900 
stations. It owns a large number of rural 
and switches a small number of 
farmer owned lines. 


lines 


“The company has been efficiently and 
economically managed and no complaint 
has been made of the character of service 
rendered by it,” according to the commis- 
sion’s opinion in this proceeding. 

The valuation of the company’s proper- 
ties for the purposes of this case was 
tentatively fixed at $62,000 by the com- 
mission. Upon this valuation the new 
rates will yield a net return on op- 
erations of approximately 11 per cent for 
depreciation and return on the investment. 

The new rates are effective as of July 1 
for a temporary period of 13 months. 





Higher Rates Allowed Montgom- 
ery (Mo.) Telephone Co. 

The Montgomery Telephone Co., of 
Montgomery, was authorized by the Mis- 
souri Public Service Commission, on June 
22. to increase its rates to the following 
schedule: 


pememmess, Girect Hh. 2.66 666566005 $2.50 
Business, two-party line .......... 2.25 
Business, four-party line .......... 2.00 
NN EE rn rere 1.00 
Residence, direct line ............. 1.50 
Residence, two-party line .......... 1.25 
Residence, four-party line.......... 1.00 
RRS eee ae 0 


Additional charge for desk sets, busi- 
ness or residence, 25 cents per month. 


RuRAL— Per Annum 
eS en $ 3.00 
Clnes B ewitthme .............6.- 15.00 
eee ©, GD oi iin okaivc asinine 6.00 
Cee EP SWCD ha ii ckcncdcosces 7.50 


The new rate schedule is effective for 
a period of 13 months, from July 1, and 
will yield 11 per cent for depreciation and 
return upon the investment. In its opin- 
ion in this case the commission states that 
“no complaint against the service has been 
filed by the subscribers; on the contrary 
the mayor and board of aidermen have 
advised the commission that they in reg- 
ular session were of the opinion 
that under the conditions existing there 
could be no reasonable objection offered 
to the proposed rates.” 


High Court Seeks to Have Rehear- 
ing in Columbus Case. 

The Ohio Supreme Court has notified 
City Attorney Scarlett that it would like 
to rehear arguments upon the questions 
which arose in the case of the city of Co- 
lumbus against the public utilities com- 
mission ‘with reference to the telephone 
merger for the benefit of Judge Avery, 
who has come to the bench recently. 
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The case hinged upon the question as 
to whether the public utilities commission 
has the right and power to increase maxi- 
mum rate provisions of the franchise of 
the Columbus Citizens Telephone Co., now 
the Ohio State Telephone Co. In a 
lated case, the court of appeals held that 
the telephone company could not increase 
rates in violation of contract by filing a 


i a 


new schedule with the public utilities com- 

mission. This was before any action had 

been taken by the public utilities com- 

mission. 

Increase in Rates Granted Onida 
(S. D.) Telephone Co. 

The Onida Telephone Co., of Onida, S. 
D., of which Edward Leitwood is man- 
ager and owner, is authorized by the rail- 
road commission in an order handed 
down June 30, to increase its rates as 
follows: 

Business main line, from $2.25 to $2.50 
per month, net; party line residence, from 
$1.25 to $1.50, per month. The company 
is permitted to charge $1.75 per month for 
main line residence service. No change 
is made in the net monthly rate of $1.50 
for rural party line service. An extra 
charge of 25 cents per month is to be made 
for desk sets. 

This company operates an exchange in 
the city of Onida, furnishing service for 
100 telephones within the city, and for 32 
rural stations which are located on three 
party lines running out from Onida. The 
company also owns and operates a toll 
line extending from Onida to Agar, and 
performs switching service for two rural 
telephone companies. 

For rate-making purposes $7,000 was ac- 
cepted by the commission as a fair value 
of the petitioner’s property. 

In view of the high level of rates au- 
thorized, the company will be required by 
the commission to keep a complete ac- 
count of its revenues and expenses in de- 
tail for a period of six months beginning 
July 1, 1920, and make and file a report 
at the expiration of that time. 


Wisconsin Mutual Company Is 
Granted Increase in Rates. 

The Wisconsin Railroad Commission om 
June 9 authorized the Reseburg Mutual 
Telephone Co. to increase its rates for 
telephone service from its old rate of $1 
per month to $1.25 per month, subject to 
a penalty of 25 cents if not paid on or be- 
fore the 10th of the month. 

The company is a mutual concern en- 
gaged in business in Clark county and 
having with exchanges at 
Greenwood, Thorp and Owen, and has a 
total of 119 subscribers of whom 66 were 
connected to the Greenwood exchange, 36 
to the Thorp exchange and 17 to the 
Owen exchange. 

The lines are of grounded construction 
and consist of 46 miles of poles and 80 


connection 
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Modern Open Tank process commercial 


pole treating plant. E.T. Chapin Spraying Carbosota on poles instead of 
& Co., Boville, Idaho. painting or mopping 


Hl nc Grade-One Ont | 


| Cacosote / 


What is the Life of a Pole? 


ECAY destroys 95% of all poles. Insects destroy 4%. Mechanical 
abrasion destroys 1%. The life of a pole, therefore, depends almost 
entirely upon its resistance to decay. 





























At the present rate of consumption the supply of cedar poles will soon be 
exhausted and more costly substitutes, of proper strength and serviceability, 
will have to be found, unless this tremendous waste from decay is checked. 

Fortunately the remedy is at hand. Carbosota Creosote 
Oil offers a practicable, effective and inexpensive means of 
meeting the situation. 





For nearly a century the unequalled properties of creosote 
oil as a wood preservative have been fully recognized. In 
prolonged service tests conducted abroad, creosote treat- 
ment was found to increase the life of Baltic pine poles by 
20.6 years, and experiments in this country have produced 
similar results. 





Experience has shown that non-pressure processes are 
the only practicable methods for treating cedar and chest- 
nut poles; that the butts of all poles used in “permanent” 
construction should be treated by the Open Tank process, 
and that, for temporary lines, where the estimated period 
of usefulness is less than twenty years, simple Surface 
treatment is entirely adequate. 





Carbosota Creosote Oil is the standard wood preservative 
for all non-pressure treatments. 


The Barrett Company offers you, free of charge, the 
services and advice of its technical experts for determining 
upon a standard practice of wood-preservation, adapted to 
your particular conditions and requirements. Ask for Pole 


Folder, No. 406. 


(Green wood cannot be effectively creosoted by non-pressure processes. It 
should be air-dry. In regions of moist, warm climate, wood of some 
species may Start to decay before it can be air dried. Exception should be 
made in such cases, and treatment modified accordingly). 
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miles of wire. The plant value as re- 
ported for December 31, 1919, was $4,- 
504.78. 


Rates Increased at St. Croix Falls 
and Centuria, Wis. 

On June 19, the St. Croix Valley Tele- 
phone Exchange Co., of St. Croix Falls, 
was authorized by the Wisconsin Railroad 
Commission to increase its rates for tele- 
phone service, effective July 1, as fol- 
lows: 


Net Per Month. 


St. Croix Falls— Old. New. 
3usiness, one-party ......... 2.50 $2.50 
3usiness, two-party ......... 2.00 2.25 
Residence, one-party ........ 125 1.50 
Residence, four-party ....... 1.00 1.25 
Rural grounded business..... 150) Lot 
Rural grounded residence.... 1.00 1.25 
Rural metallic business...... 2.00 2.00 
Rural metallic residence..... 1.50 1.50 

Centuria— 
Business, one-party ......... 2.50 2.50 
Business, two-party ......... 2.00 2.25 
Residence, one-party ........ 1.50 1.75 
Residence, four-party ....... 1.25 1.50 

The St. Croix Valley Telephone Ex- 


change Co. is a utility organized under 
the laws of the state of Wisconsin and 
has its office at St. Croix Falls. It serves 
the surrounding territory in both Wiscon- 
sin and Minnesota. Besides a manual 
exchange at St. Croix Falls, the company 
operates an automatic exchange at Cen- 
turia about three or four miles to the 
east. At present there are a total of 854 
subscribers connected to the lines of the 
company, approximately 150 being in Min- 
nesota. The book value of the property 
and plant of the company is given at $52,- 
IAD. TO. 

In regard to the difference in the rates 
charged the Wisconsin and Minnesota 
subscribers of the company, the commis- 
decision states: “Jt cannot be 
considered as discriminatory to authorize 
increased rates for subscribers in this 
state before such increase is effective in 
another if such increased rates are based 
on the total expenses and revenues in 
both states. Any delay in the authoriza- 
tion of increased rates in the other state 
is not discrimination against the Wiscon- 
sin subscribers, but a loss to the company 
and therefore an incentive to prompt ac- 
tion on its part.” 


sion’s 


Rural Patrons at Shawano, Wis., 
to Pay Higher Rates. 

On June 9, the Wisconsin Railroad 
Commission authorized the Red River 
Telephone Co, of Shawano, to increase 
its rates for telenhone service from $1 to 
$1.25 per month for all subscribers with a 
provision for adding a penalty if bills are 
not paid within six months. 

The company is engaged in the opera- 
tion of a system of rural telephone lines 
in the vicinity of Shawano and receives its 
switching service from the Wisconsin 
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Telephone Co.'s exchange in that city. At 
the close. of the year 
total of 309 subscribers connected, served 
from 26 rural metallic lines over a system 


1919 there was a 


made up of && miles of poles and 39% 
miles of wire. 

The property value as reported for the 
end of the year was $15,683.73, or slightly 


over $50 per subscriber. 





Birch Tree (Mo.) Gets Higher 
Rates for Temporary Period. 
The Missouri Public Service Commis- 
sion, on June 25, authorized the Bircl 
Tree Telephone Co., of Birch Tree, to 
increase its rates as follows for a tem- 


perary period of 13 months, beginning 
July 1: 

Net Rates per Month 

Old New 

Business, direct line ...... $1.50 $2.25 

3usiness, two-party line... 1.50 2.25 

Residence, direct line..... 1.00 1.25 

RuRAL— 

Class A_ switching........ 25 25 

Class B residence......... 1.00 1.25 

Class B business.......... 1.50 2.25 





Uninsulated Power Wires in Prox- 
imity to Telephone Line. 

A workmen’s compensation insurer in- 
stituted action to recover indemnity paid 
by it under a policy issued to a telephone 
company, on account of the death of an 
employe of the telephone company, 
brought against the power company 
whose negligence was alleged to have 
caused the death. 

Whether the defendant power com- 
pany was negligent in failing to insulate 
its wires, and in placing uninsulated 
wires dangerously close to the poles and 
wires of the telephone company was held 
to be a jury question.—Fidelity & Casu- 
alty Co. vs. Cedar Valley Electric Co., 
Iowa Supreme Court, 174 Northwestern; 
709. 

Summary of Commission Rulings 
end Schedule of Hearings. 
CALIFORNIA. 

July 183: Hearing at San Francisco on 
the application of Pacitic Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. and other telephone com- 
panies involving the installation charges 


made against new subscribers before 
Commissioners Brundage and Loveland 
ILLINOIS. 


June 14: The commission suspended 
the rates proposed by the folowing com- 


panies pending investigation: Elmwood 
Telephoné Exchange, of Elmwood, until 
October 25; Peoples Mutual Telephone 


Co., of Marshall, until December 17; and 
Mason Rural Telephone Co., until De- 
cember 21. Nos. 10648, 9996, and 10035. 

June 15: Order issued authorizing the 
Central Union’ Telephone Co. to pur- 
chase 6&5 shares of common capital stock 
in the sum of $68,500 from the Vermilion 
County Telephone Co. No. 10694. 

June 15: Order issued authorizing the 
Central Union Telephone Co. to purchase 
from the Vermilion County Telephone 
Co. one 7 per cent promissory note in the 
sum of $81,000, dated June 28, 1920, due 
12 months after date. No. 10695. 

June 15: 


Order issued granting an in- 
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crease in rates to the Harvard Telephone 
Co., of Harvard; directing that all com- 
missions arising by reason of the origin- 
ating of toll messages shall be collected 
directly by the company and income ac- 
counts shall reflect the full amount of all 
commissions paid by the several com- 
panies for the services rendered; requir- 
ing it to enter into a toll traffic agree- 
ment with the Chicago Telephone Co. and 
with any other company having toll lines 
on or connected with its lines or switch- 
hoard for the handling of toll messages; 
company to show on its books all items 
of expense incurred in maintenance of 
the lines of any of connecting companies ; 
commission retaining jurisdiction of 


cause, for purpose of making further in- 
vestigation. No. 10067. 
June 15: The commission granted an 


increase in rates to the Toledo Telephone 
Co., of Toledo. No. 9822. 

June 15: Order issued authorizing the 
Chesterfield Telephone Co. to purchase 
from the Central Union Telephone Co. 
certain telephone property; requiring that 
no toll rate. toll contract or charge for 
toll service now in effect shall be changed 
or modified without special approval. No. 
10415. 

June 15: Order issued authorizing the 
Carroll County Independent Telephone 
Co., of Savannah, to increase its rates. 
No. 8215. 

June 15: Order issued authorizing the 
Batchtown Telephone Co. to purchase all 
telephone property of the Calhoun Tele- 
phone Co. at Batchtown, including switch- 
board, lines, poles and all other property 
and appurtenances, which is now and has 
been since 1915 operated by Chas. M. 
Narup, under name of Batchtown Tele- 
phone Co., for $3,896; granting to the 
first-mentioned company a certificate of 
convenience and necessity to purchase, 
construct, operate and maintain a tele- 
phone system and plant in Batchtown; 
authorizing it to issue and sell at par only, 
capital stock of $4,000, for acquisition of 
telephone property, etc., and issue and 
sell, at par value only, its promissory note 
in sum of $3,896, bearing 6 per cent in- 
terest, due two years from date. No. 9918. 

June 17: The commission authorized 
the Kavanagh Telephone Co., of Effing- 
ham, and the Leroy Telephone Co., of 
Leroy, to increase their rates for tele- 
phone service. Nos. 9325 and 9772 

June 19: Orders issued authorizing the 
Central Union Telephone Co. to increase 
its rates for telephone service in Kanka- 
kee, Grant Park, Manteno, Hersche and 
St. Anne and vicinities; in Rock Island, 
Moline, East Moline and Oquawka and 
vicinities; and in Rockford and _ vicinity. 
Nos. 10429, 10454 and 10456. 

June 19: The 
the Coles County 
Co. to place 
schedules in 


commission authorized 
Telephone & Telegraph 
into effect increased rate 
Mattoon, Charleston, Hum- 
bolt, Ashmore and Oakland and _ vicini- 
ties. No. 10473. 

June 21: Order issued suspending until 
October 29 the proposed rates of the 
Seaton Telephone Exchange for service 
in Seaton. No. 10700. 

June 21: Order issued granting a certi- 
ficate of convenience and necessity to 
the Henderson Couny Public Service Co. 
for the construction and operation of a 
11,000-volt electric transmission line Siee 
Stronghurst to Gladstone, Henderson 
county, and transaction of business; com- 
pany to file within 20 days and before any 
work is begun certified copy of its agree- 
ment with Farmers’ Telephone Exchange 
of Biggsville; requiring company to enter 
into agreement with Central Union Tele- 
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BONITA AERIAL CABLE RINGS 


(Patented) 


the most satisfactory from every standpoint 


QUALITY 


BONITA Rings are made of 
a special sectioned high car- 
boned steel wire about 4"x 
lg” in cross section with full 
rounded edges. They are 
coated with a heavy deposit 
of zine after forming. They 
last indefinitely and can be 
removed and used over and 
over again. 


INSTALLATION 


is done entirely by hand, 
twice as quickly as rings re- 
quiring a tool or plier. Just 
place the right hand hook on 
the strand—then squeeze the 
body of the ring and force 
leit hand hook under the 
strand—then snap this hook 
up and over the strand. 


SERVICE 
When BONITA Rings are 


mounted on the messenger 
strand they are immovable 
and cannot creep during a 
cable pull. These rings are 
in wide use today by the 


A. T. & T. Co., 18 Bell Com- 
panies, the Western Union 
Tel. Co., and many other 


large corporations. 


Made in six sizes—14", 2°, 214", 3”, 314” and 4” 
Write for samples, prices and literature. 


CAMERON APPLIANCE COMPANY 


84 Waters Avenue 


EVERETT, MASS. 
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phone Co. and Stronghurst Telephone Co. 
for purpose of prevention of inductive 
interference, etc. No. 10545. 

June 21: Order issued dismissing com- 
plaint of Empire Telephone Co. against 
Spring Valley Utilities Co. regarding in- 
ductive interference and the building of 
an electric transmission line paralleling 
telephone lines. No. 9900, 

June 21: Orders issued authorizing the 
Tower Hill Telephone Co.. of Tower 
Hill, the Swamp Central Telephone Co., 
of Ford and Iroquois counties, and the 
Loda Telephone Exchange, of Loda, to 
increase rates for telephone service. Nos. 
9870, LOOTT and 9773. 

June 21: The commission suspended 
the proposed rate increases of the fol- 
lowing companies pending investigation: 
Lookingglass Prairie Telephone Co., of 
Fayetteville and Mascoutah, St. Clair 
county, and New Baden and New Mem- 
phis, Clinton county, until October 25; 


French Peasants Learn to Use 
American Telephones. 

\ French peasant’s life was saved, a 
short time ago, by means of an Ameri- 
can telephone which had been installeJ 
in France. 

The farmer was at work ploughing in 
his field, when his plough-share hit an 
unexploded hand grenade which was hic- 
The man was ba:l- 
ly injured, and no doubt would have died, 
if his family had not been able to sum- 


den beneath the soil. 


mon medical aid promptly from the near- 
by town. 


French farmers have not been accus- 
tomed to the widespread use ofthe te! 
ephone, as the country people of 
America. They do not know the advan- 
tages of being in constant communicaticr 
with the doctor, the merchant, and the 


priest. And French housewives have not 


are 


yet learned the pleasures to be derived from 
neighborly conversation on a rural “party 
line.” 

But these commercial advantages and 
social opportunities are in store for them, 
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tain telephone property,: permitting order 
of June 2 to be amended by striking out 
and eliminating therefrom section 2 there- 
of. No. 10461. : 

June 21: Orders issued suspending 
until November 13 the proposed rate 
schedules of the Girard Telephone Co., 


of Girard, and the Virden Home Tele- 
phone Co., of Virden. Nos. 10716 and 
10715. 

July 6: Hearing at Springfield in re 
application of the Central Union Tele- 
phone Co. for permission to increase 
rates at Vandalia and Brownstown. No. 
10420, 

July 6: Hearing at Springfield in re 


application of the Bond County Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. to increase rates 
at Greenville and vicinity. No. 10560. 
July 6: Hearing at Springfield in re 
application of the Deer Creek Telephone 
Co. for approval of purchase, and applica- 


tion of L. N. Norris for approval of sale 


for the American telephone is now in 
common use in certain parts of the devas- 
tated area of Northern France, and it is 
certain to gain wide popularity. 
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Co., which operates exchanges at Linden 
and Romney. The new rates are as 
follows: Individual line business, $2: 
individual line residence, $1.50; party line 
rural, $1.50. F 

July 6: Hearing at Indianapolis in re 
application of the Home Telephone Co., 
of Portland, for authority to issue $90,000 
of stock dividend. 

MICHIGAN. 

June 30: The commission issued an 
order requiring a physical connection be- 
tween the Valley Home Telephone Co. 
and the Moore Telephone Co. and_ the 
Livingston Home and Moore lines. 
These telephone lines serve the Thumb 
district of the state including the towns 
of Owendale, Gagetown, Vassar, Marlette 
and Mayville. 

MINNESOTA. 

June 29: 

schedule of 


The commission approved a 
service connection and move 


ephone instrument is an American model, 
quite different in design from the French 
instruments in use in most of the larger 
citics hack of the former battle area. 
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American Telephones Are Filling a Real 


Need 


in the Temporary Shacks of Northern 


France, Helping the Peasant to Obtain the Things He Needs to Rebuild His Home. 


One of the first sights to greet the visit- 
or at Fresnes, near Verdun, is the wall 
telephone in the little wooden barracks 
that serves as a distribution station for 
American Red Cross supplies. This tel- 


Wires have been strung in the localities 
now being repopulated by refugee fami- 
lies, and the telephone service has proved 
of inestimable value to the Red Cross, im 
ministering to these needy persons. 





Gridley Telephone Co., of Gridley, until 


November 7; Potomac Telephone Co., of 


Armstrong, Collison and Potomac, and 
Peoples Telephone Co., of Chillicothe, 
until November 13. Nos. 10649, 10699, 


10713 and 10714. 

June 21: Order issued permanently va- 
cating and annulling rate schedule [PUC 
2 of the Pearl City Independent Tele- 
phone Co. governing toll charge on calls 
from Lean, Pearl City and McConnell, 
Stephenson county, to Freeport, Stephen- 
son county. No. 9350. 

June 21: Order issued dismissing com- 
plaint filed by the Co-operative Store, of 
Leroy, on account of alleged failure of 
the Leroy Telephone Co. to install a tele- 
phone in the complainant’s store. No. 
10457. 

June 21: Order issued authorizing the 
Chicago Telephone Co. to sell and con- 
vey certain real estate in Austin and 
Merrick’s subdivision in Chicago, to L. 
Laurion, for $23,500. No. 10684. 

June 21: First amending order issued 
in re application for sale by the Burritt 
& Winnebago Telephone Co. to the 
Winnebago County Telephone Co. of cer- 


of the ielephone property in the village 
of Deer Creek for $25,000; also applica- 
tion of the former for a certificate of 
convenience and necessity to operate in 
that village and for authority to issue 
$25,000 of its capital stock. No. 10708. 

July 6: Hearing at Springfield in re 
application of the Albion Telephone Co. 
for authority to increase its rates at 
Albion. No. 10732. 

July 7: Hearing at Springfield in re 
application of the Brimfield Telephone 
Co. for authority to increase its rates at 


Brimfield. No. 10616. 
July 7: Hearing at Springfield in re 


application of the Peoples Telephone Co. 
of Chillicothe for permission to increase 
its rates at Chillicothe and vicinity. No. 
10714. 

July 8: Hearing at Springfield in re 
application of the Lookingglass Prairie 
Telephone Co. for permission to increase 
its rates for telephone service in Fayette- 
ville, New Baden, New Memphis and 
Mascoutah. No. 10649. 

INDIANA. 


June: The commission granted an in- 
crease in rates to the Linden Telephone 


charges for the Red Wing Telephone Co., 
of Red Wing. 

June 30: The commission approved 
schedules of service connection and move 
charges for the Woodgate Telephone 
System, of Slayton, Greenwood Prairie 
Telephone Co., of Plainview, Fulda 
Telephone Co., of Fulda, Cannon Valley 
Telephone Co., of Watervile, Citizens 
Home Telephone Co., of Belle Plaine, 
and Zumbrota Telephone Co., of Zum- 
brota. 


July 12: Hearing at St. Paul for the 
purpose of taking additional testimony 
and cross-examination on the cost of 
originating and terminating toll messages 
in the state of Minnesota, in the matter 
of the investigation of all rates, tolls, 
charges, rules and regulations of the 
Northwestern Telephone Exchange Co. 
and the Tri-State Telephone & Telegraph 


oO. 

July 16: Hearing at Shakopee in re 
application of the Shakopee Telephone 
Co. for authority to increase its local and 
rural rates and to establish a toll rate 
between Shakopee and the stations of 
Prior Lake and Jordan. 
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VALUATION SUPERVISION 
INDUCTIVE INTERFERENCE 


JAY G. MITCHELL 
TELEPHONE ENGINEER 


1042 W. Monroe St. Sorinefield, Ill, 


PLANT 


Telephone Valuations 


My exclusive time is devoted to preparing invento- 
ries, appraisals or valuations of telephone properties 


Topping Valuation Company 


H. P. TOPPING, Valuation Engineer 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 












$70 Addrggzograph 


PL ater i names, ad- 
dreases, and rates on bills 
1000-1500 an hour 
Ask for Catalog 
806 West Van Buren $\ 
> (4°4899 








FOWLE and CRAVATH 
ENGINEERS 
Electrica! — Illuminating — Mechanical 
Monadnock Block, Chicago 
Frank F. Fowle James R. Cravath 








KNOW THE TRUTH 


Constantly msing costs demand that 

you manage your business with facts. 

Bowdle Accounting System 
Cerro Gordo, Ill. 


ww. C. POLK 
CONSULTING TELEPHONE ENGINEER 


Plans, Estimates and Reports, 
Appraisal and Supervision 
Can arrange a moderate amount of financing 


Telephone Bldg. Kansas City, Mo. 








Inventory Appraisal Evaluation Reports 
E. T. BUSSELLE 
CONSULTING ENGINEER 


625 Market St., SAN FRANCISCO 
485 State St., SALEM, ORE. 


Engineering Accounting Rate Investigations 








CONSULTING 
Telephone Engineer 
GARRISON BABCOCK 


800—20 East Jackson Blvd., Chicago Ill. 
Telephone Wabash 5212 





TELEPHONE ACCOUNTING 
“COFFEY SYSTEM” 
The Independent Standard 


Coffey System and Audit Co., C. P. A. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


Exclusive Te.ephone Accountants 








Rebuilt Telephone Equipment Co 
4021-2 W. Kinzie St., Chicago 


Rebuilt Switchboard 
Supplies 


Ac 


Write us your specifications, we will make it 
well worth your while. 


Telephones, 
and 


GUSTAV HIRSCH,ME. 
CONSULTING ENGINEER 
COLUM BUS,OH IO 


Appraisal Construction Reporte 


JOHN M. KINKEL PAUL L. GRADY 
Counsel Consulting Engineer 


The Utilities Engineering 
and Audit Company 


— Attention Given Telephone 
Sopea. Audits, Engineering, 
Financial epee. Rate Investigations 
TOPEKA, KANSAS 














We can save you money on 
PONY GLASS INSULATORS 


For particulars and prices write 


ELECTRICAL INSTRUMENT REPAIR CO. 


J. G. WRAY & CO. 
Telephone Engineers 
Specialists in Appraisals, Rate Surveys, 
Financial Investigations, Organization, and 

Operation of Telephone Companies 


J. G. Wray, Fellow A. I. E. E. 
Cyrus G. Hill Lyman S. Weeks 


Star Expansion Bolts 


Where Safety is concerned 
the Best is none too good. 


147-9 Cedar Street 128 West Lake Street 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 

































1850 W. Madison Street CHICAGO 1217 First National Bank Bidg., Chicago 
CHAPMAN The advertisers on this 

LIGHTNING ARRESTERS ‘ 
= eon page will render you 


MINNESOTA ELECTRIC CO. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 





prompt, efficient service 





EXPANSION SRIDLE RING 
Why buy two articles when one does a bet- 
ter job at half the cost. Fast becoming the 
standard for supporting low tersion wires 
along brick and concrete walis 

CHICAGO EXPANSION BOLT CO. 
320 Washington St CHICAGO, ILL. 

















TELEPHONE 
PRACTICE 


PAPER $1.5@—CLOTH $2.25 
Postage 8 cents 
HARRY E. HERSHEY 
Mergan &Van Buren Sts., Chicage 
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VAFPNEY ELECTRICAL 
SUPPLY CO. 
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NORTHERN ELECTRIC CO. 
Minneapolis St. Paul 
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he STEWART” TEST SET 


| Detects trouble without 

pemes the line. Used by 
ousands of telephone 

companies. Sent on trial. 
Write before buying any other 


STEWART BROTHERS 
Ottawa, Ill. 








A complete stock of 
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July 19: Hearing at Bethel in re ap- 
plication of the Anoka County Mutual 
Telephone Co. for authority to increase 
local and rural rates at Bethel and Con- 
stance. 

July 21: Hearing at Maple Lake in re 
application of the Maple Lake Telephone 
Co. for authoriy to increase its business, 
residence and rural rates at Maple Lake. 

July 23: Hearing at Grand Meadow in 
re application of the Home Telephone Co. 
for authority to increase local and rural 
rates in that village and vicinity. 

July 26: Hearing at Murdock in re 
application of the Murdock Central Tele- 
phone Co. for authority to increase. local 
and rural rates in that village and vicinity. 

Missour!. 

June 26: The commission granted per- 
mission to the Hanamo Telephone Co., of 
Maryville, to increase its rates for resi- 
dence service but denied increases in 
business rates. No. 2032. 

June 26: The commission granted per- 
mission to the Kansas City Telephone 
Co., of Kansas City, to increase its rates 
for a temporary period of 13 months, 
beginning July 1. No. 2555. 

NEBRASKA. 

June 29: Application of Wehn Tele- 
phone Co. for additional rates held to be 
reasonable, and company permitted to 
charge upon its exchanges at Oshkosh, 
Lewellen, Lisco and Broadwater the fol- 
lowing rates: Extension bells, 25 cents a 
month; extension gongs, 50 cents,; busi- 
ness, wall extensions, $1; residence, wall 
extensions, 50 cents. , 

June 29: Complaint filed by H. E. 
Gantz. of Alliance, representing patrons 
of line 16, that the Nebraska Telephone 
Co. is not giving them proper service. 

June 30: Complaint filed by William 
Knoedler, of Eustis, against the Eustis 
Telephone Co., alleging bad condition of 
line 6. 

July 1: Application filed by the Mea- 
dow* Grove Telephone Co. asking author- 
ity to establish an increased schedule of 
rates. 

New York. 

June 28: The Sherman (N. Y.) Tele- 
phone Cc., against which a complaint has 
been filed with the commission over toll 
charges between 10 p. m.’and 6:30 a. m. 
and on Sundays, asks that the complaint 
be dismissed, in an answer filed on this 
date. The company says the charges 
against which complaint has been made 
have been in effect for ]0 years and it 
alleges that they are acceptable to the 
majority of its subscribers. Additional 
service which will be required under the 
relief asked for in the compiaint means 
additional operating expense and present 
rates, it states, would have to be increased 
as they are inadequate to meet an addi- 
tional cost of operation. The company 
says the calls between the hours named 
are not important and subscribers object 
to unnecessary ringing of the party lines. 
All urgent calls, it also stated, are han- 
dled with dispatch. The company says 
the maioritv of its subscribers are satis- 
fied with the present service and if the 
rates complained of stand the lines will 
be clear of unnecessary communication. 
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June 30: The commission dismissed 
the complaint of Mayor Cox, of Middle- 
town, against the Orange County Tele- 
phone Co. over rates which went into 
effect on May 1. Certain rates were iu- 
creased approximately 50 cents a month. 
Commissioner J. A. Kellogg started an 
investigation into the reasonableness of 
the company’s new rates. A stipulation 
followed between the company and the 
city under which the complaint was dis- 
missed by the commission, the company 
reducing the increase in rates complained 
of from about 50 cents a month to 25 
cents a month, effective on July 1. The 
stipulation provides that the city will not 
object to the July 1 rates until April 1, 
1921, and that after that date the city 
or the company may apply to the com- 
mission for any change in the rates de- 
sired. Corporation Counsel A. F. Servir, 
under the stipulation, asked the commis- 
sion to dismiss the complaint. 

July 10: Hearing to determine whether 
the Jamestown Telephone Corp. is en- 
titled to the increase in rates established 


March 1, adjourned to this date from 
June 19. 
OHIO. 
June 19: The United Telephone Co.., 


of Belefontaine, filed a new schedule of 
rates, effective July 1. 

June 28: Hearing in re application of 
the Central Union Telephone Co. to in- 
crease its rates at Springfield. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

June 17: Notices of advances in rates 
filed by the following telephone com- 
panies: Berks & Lehigh, Western Craw- 
ford, Crawford Mutual, Meadville and 
Westford Independent, operating in 
Crawford and Mercer counties; Empire, 
of Bradford county, and Forward, of 
Allegheny and Westmoreland. 

June 22: The Madison Telephone Co., 
furnishing service in Armstrong county, 
and the Harlansburg Telephone Co., fur- 
nishing service in. portions of Lawrenc? 
county, have filed new rate schedules. 

SoutH Dakota. 

June 30: The commission granted an 
increase in rates to the Onida Telephone 
Co., of Onida. No. 4142. 

WeEst VIRGINIA. 

July 18: Hearing on the application of 
the Clarksburg & Mannington Telephone 
Co. to increase rates at Shinnston and 
other points in Harrison and Marion 
counties. 

WISCONSIN. 

June 26: The commission granted rate 
increases to the Farmers Lake Shore 
Telephone, Traction & Electric Power 
Co., of Algoma, the Attica Mutual Tele- 
phone Co., of Albany, and the Pulaski 
Merchants & Farmers Telephone Co., of 
Pulaski. 

June 26: The commission authorized 
the Somers-Paris Telephone Co. to in- 
crease its rates for telephone service from 
$12 per year to $15. The Somers-Paris 
company is a small rural telephone com- 
pany serving about 75 subscribers with 
eight grounded lines connected to a 
switchboard installed in a residence about 
a mile and a half West of Somers. On 
December 31, 1919, the company reported 
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the value of the property and plant as 
being $2,136.88, against which there were 
outstanding capital stock of $1,890, and 
notes payable $500. 

June 26: Order issued authorizing the 
United Telephone Co., of Monroe, to in- 
crease its switching rates at its Blanck- 
ardville and Monticello exchanges. The 
old rate for switching service at Blanch- 
ardville was $3 per year per subscriber, 
and at Monticello $5 per year per sub- 
scriber. The new rates authorized by 
this order are as follows: Blanchardville: 
Switching service on all rural lines, $6. 
Monticello: Switching service on 1 and 
2-party lines, $12; switching service on 
3 and 4-party lines, $9; switching service 
on more than 4-party line, $x. 

June 28: The commission granted per- 
mission to the West Wisconsin Telephone 
Co., Glenwood City, to increase its rates. 

June 29: The commission authorized 
the Interurban Telephone Co., of Lake 
Mills, to increase its rates. 

June 29: Order issued in the matter of 
the complaint of E. J. Bohringer, et al. 
against the Farmers Telephone Co., of 
Beetown, and the Peoples Telephone Co., 
of Mt. Hope, regarding inadequate tele- 
phone service at the joint exchange at 
Bagley. The commission’s order requires 
the respondent companies to place the 
switchboards, lines, instruments and other 
equipment used on their respective lines 
and systems in proper condition for ade- 
quate service and thereafter maintain the 
same in such condition, and otherwise 
fully comply with the standards of tele- 
phone service established by the com- 
mission on August 14, 1914. The com- 
panies were given 90 days to comply with 
this order. 

July 6: Hearing at Madison on the ap- 
plication of the Mill Creek Telephone 
Co. for authority to increase its rates. 
U-2035. 

July 6: Hearing at Madison on the ap- 
plication of the Gault Hollow Telephone 
Co., of Gault Hollow, for authority ‘to 
increase rates. U-2036. 

July 7: Hearing at Madison on the ap- 
plication of the Mondovi Telephone Co., 
of Mondovi, for authority to increase its 
rates. U-2037. 

July 7: Hearing at Madison on the 
proposed extension of the Rusk County 
Rura! Telephene Co., in the town of 
Marshall, Rusk county. T-959. 

July 8: Hearing at Green Bay on the 
application of the Wayside Telephone Co. 
for authority to increase its rates. U-2082. 

July 8: Hearing at Green Bay on the 
application of the Scandinavia Telephone 
Co., of Scandinavia, for authority to in- 
crease rates. U-2028. 

July 9: Hearing at Madison on the ap- 
plication of the Argyle Telephone Co., of 
Argyle, for authority to increase rates. 
U-2041. 

Juy 9: Hearing at Madison on the ap- 
plication of the Mineral Point Telephone 
Co., of Mineral Point, for authority to 
increase rates. U-2045. 

July 9: Hearing at Antigo on the com- 
plaint of John Matteson against the 
Phlox Telephone Co. regarding an al- 
leged refusal of service. U-2026. 








OPPORTUNITIES (Continued From 


Page 35) 





WANTED—Experienced troubleman 
and switchboard man for a magneto 
exchange with 400 phones. We fur- 
nish Ford trouble car. State wages 
wanted and reference. Address Cass 
County Home Telo. Co., Dowagiac, 
Mich. 


WANTED — Combination lineman 
and trouble shooter, at once; steady 
position. Can use operator. $90 per 
month, house furnished; married man 


only. Address F. Kitchener, Buckner, 
Mo. 


WANTED—A first class maintenance 


cable splicer. Permanent position with 


good Company in Western Pennsyl- 
vania. Give reference and salary re- 
quired. Address “Splicer.” care of 


TELEPHONY. 





